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No. 1. 


| THE COMING CELEBRATION IN BOSTON. 


PUBLISHED b THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY The proposed celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 


BOSTON, JAN.—FEB., 1890. of the Peace of 1865, by the 500,000 veterans of the 
Union Army and Navy now in civil life, at Boston, 


August, 1890, is a significant event. We suppose remi- 
THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. niscences of army life with semi-military encampments and 


We adopt the popular and not the legal title of this| parades to recall and illustrate those sad days of our 
body, which so far has been more remarkable for the | national history are inevitable. Many of the ‘veterans’ 
purposes it met to subserve, so finely stated in the | have added thirty years to their age since they became sol- 
‘American Creed,” annunciated by President Blaine, |diers. Tomany this will be the last great reunion on earth. 
than for anything it has said or done. At least if it has; Memories of youth are often the chief recreation of age 
set itself resolutely to work between its delightful and | and the August days in Boston will revive and quicken 
useful excursions and entertainments, the public has | the recollection of the hardships, dangers and fellowships 
failed to learn it. The revolution in Brazil has been an|in joy and sorrow, that knit together the hearts of patriot 
obstacle. The difference of tariffs is another. But neither soldiers. At the same time, we feel solicitous that such 
of these delicate matters need hinder action upon other | an occasion should not be without its distinctively moral 
international interests, such, for instance, as a system of |influence. Many old soldiers are good men, temperate, 
arbitration which shall embrace the hemisphere and make | peaceful and Christian. Will not these ‘‘comrades” see 
war well nigh impossible,—utterly impossible, if reasen,|to it that Peace is praised and its victories celebrated? 


conscience and the judicial faculty in man can prevent it.|The best use possible for a thing so essentially bad as 
war is to show by contrast the loveliness of peace. The 


es best soldiers, like Gen. Grant, testify unasked their re- 
REV. W. EVANS DARBY. pugnance to the predominant spirit and character of war, 


Rey. W. Evans Darby, Secretary of the London Peace |even when waged for the highest objects and conducted 
Society, has visited and held meetings in Paris and more | With the least inhumanity. Let us have this testimony 
recently in Ireland on the anniversary of the Dublin | uttered and emphasized in Boston after a quarter of a 
Peace Society, and addressed some eight orten assemblies century of peace. ‘‘No more war” ought to be written 
on Sabbath and other days, with large and appreciative | On every tattered banner of the procession. Empty 
audiences. He is also in demand in England as we | Sleeves, broken constitutions, wrecked characters and 
notice addresses at the Town Hall at Staines, at Stoke-| broken hearts are among war's legacies. The silvered 
Newington. Other significant meetings have been held | head, the slower gait, the face sobered by years, reveal 
at Lombard Street (established) Church, Harlesdon and | rather than hide the infirmities engendered by army life. 
Lambeth Baths, London. In Lancaster, # ‘‘Peace Sun-|© brethren of the dispersed armies of the Republic, 
day” was observed on which fifty places were designated | mercifully spared to see this joyful day of peace, let us 
for Peace sermons. The 22d of December was observed 8¢t our faces firmly and courageously towards the sunrise! 
in other places as ‘*Peace Sunday.” | Let us bequeath to our country and our children’s children 
\this unqualified testimony, made more emphatic and 
|credible by our own sufferings, ‘‘Peace is better than 

A NEW PEACE FUND. war!” Therefore we speak and pray—and vote on this 

Dr. Daniel Breed of Washington proposes a Peace | quarter-centennial to hereafter compose disputes between 
Fund to be under the control of trustees elected by the | men and nations by means of courts of justice. War is 
contributors, the income of which should be devoted to|a thing so barbarous as should be outgrown and abolished. 
promoting the cause of Peace. Dr. Breed offers $1000 as| We meet to celebrate Peace ! 

a part of such a fund. 

William Ladd and Dr. Beckwith anticipated the good 
doctor in founding such a fund for precisely such a pur- | 
pose. It now amounts to about $70,000 and is managed| —We are glad to note that Mr. Hodgson Pratt held suc- 
by a Board of Trustees and the income is annually de-| cessful Peace meetings in France during December last. 
voted to the cause of Peace. If Dr. Breed and other able | He addressed appreciative audiences at Nimes, the most 
and excellent Peace men would add to this long established | Protestant city of France, at Montpelier and at Lyons, 


and wisely administered Trust it would be a still larger | the second great city of France. He conferred with lead- 


source of blessing to the war-burdened and war-cursed ing men both Catholic and Protestant and organized 
world, ‘ several societies. 


t 
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THE BAPTIST GENERAL CONFERENCE AT 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


At one of its afternoon sessions the possibility of 
disarmament was discussed. Rev. G. D. Boardman, 
D. D., read the first paper. He insisted on the concep- 
tion of humanity as not merely an aggregation of individ- 
uals, but as an organic whole. Hence war among the 
parts is a crime against the whole. Those who know Dr. 
Boardman’s views on this subject know what an entranc- 
ing picture of peace he can paint. Mr. J. E. Wells, 
editor of the Canadian Baptist, read a very fine paper. 
He pointed out the practical difficulties that hinder the 
universal reign of peace. Prof. Schurman of Cornell, 
who had been kept away on the day before by the funeral 
of a friend, spoke at some length on the measures next to 
be taken in order to extend still more the ever enlarging 
area of peace, and to mitigate the evils of war when it 
does occur. 


A SLIGHT AMENDMENT. 


We were pleased to see the just criticism and correct 
sentiment which follows, sent us by a retired merchant of 
Bostcn, who endorses it and adds the comments which 
follow the ‘clipping’ from the paper claiming the 
largest circulation in Boston. 

**In his speech at the Andrew Jackson banquet, Hon. 
Charles Levi Woodbury said : 

*You want a navy; you want to defend your firesides ; 
you want cannon; you want armed men; you want mus- 
kets and rifles.’ 

‘With profound respect and esteem for the illustrious 
Democrat who spoke these words, we ask leave to amend 
them as follows: 

‘*We want peace; we want trade; we want work; we 
want wages ; we want public prosperity and public purity ; 
we want true democracy and fraternity with our brethren 
across the sea, as well as with those at home. 

‘*Above all, we want no such great standing army and 
navy as those of the old world, to impoverish the people 
and be a menace to free governments.’’— Boston Globe. 


I agree with the well known remark of Charles Sumner 
contained in the notes or appendix of his memorable and 
splendid address on the True Grandeur of Nations, viz., 
that a military police is needed on the land and on the 
sea. I am therefore not prepared to recommend the 
entire abolishment of the navy or of the military forces 
on theland. They may, however, be comparatively small 
in this country, and we should never attempt to rival the 


enormous military armaments which burden Europe. 
BE. 8. T. 


THE “CURSE” OF CONSCRIPTION. 


‘*T have no hestitation in saying that I consider Con- 
scription the curse of Europe. ‘The effects of the law, 
which renders military service compulsory, are entirely 
disastrous to the nationsof thecontinent. . . . Italy 
bleeds at every pore. . . The small country pro- 


prietors are mercilessly ruined, the cities are taxed until 
it is scarcely possible to live in them; and, worst of all, 
the peasantry is neglected and despised, and only remem- 
bered when it is necessary to demand from it the health- 
iest and the strongest of its sons as a sacrifice to the 
vanity and blindness of its political policy.’’—Ouidu. 


MEMORIAL TO THE WASHINGTON CONFER- 
ENCE. 
The following Memorial was sent promptly at the date thereof 
to those to whom it is addressed. 
Rooms oF THE AMERICAN Peace Society, 
No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Oct. 4, 1889. 
To the [nternational Conference of American States of 
which Hon. James G. Bratne is President, and Hon. 

J. B. Henpverson, President pro. tem. 

The American Peace Society, organized in 1828, and 
devoted to the promotion of international comity, hereby 
expresses its profound satisfaction that the desire of the 
people of the United States, manifested in a multitude of 
petitions to our own Government, and the invitation issued 
by that Government in accordance with those petitions, 
have met with so general and cordial a response on the part 
of the nations of the American Continent; and that your 
honorable body is convened under such favorable auspices to 
consider matters of international interest and importance. 

Among the subjects suggested for your consideration 
in the official communication inviting the Conference, none 
seem to us more vital to the future interest and prosperity 
of these American nations than that contained in Article 
VII. which reads as follows : 

‘‘An agreement upon and recommendation for adoption 
to their respective Governments of a definite plan of 
arbitration of all questions, disputes and differences that 
may now'or hereafter exist between them, to the end that all 
difficulties and disputes between such nations may be peace- 
ably settled and wars prevented.” 

Individual nations without any concerted system, have 
realized the benefit of this mode of settling international 
disputes and thus averting threatened war in over sixty 
recorded instances during the present century. 

Therefore we respectfully but earnestly pray your 
honorable body to give its weighty sanction to the recom- 
mendations contemplated in Article VII. above quoted. 

On behalf of the American Peace Society, with highest 
respect. Epwarp S. Toney, President. 

Row.anp B. Howarp, Secretary. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON AND PEACE. 

William Jones writing in December to the London 
Herald says : 

‘I write from Washington, U. S. A., where, with a 
deputation of the friends of Arbitration from various 
parts of the United States, I have been waiting an oppor- 
tunity of laying our views before the ‘Pan-American 
Conference’ now assembled here. 

‘During the interval President Harrison has kindly 
accorded me two brief interviews, at the first of which my 
wife was present. He received us with a few cordial 
words of welcome, we informed him that we had nearly 
completed the circuit of the globe in the interests of Peace 
and Arbitration. 

‘*Reminding him of the deputation, two years ago, of 
English Members of Parliament, which, as then Secretary 
of the English Peace Society, I accompanied, in promo- 
tion of the proposed Arbitration Treaty between our 
respective countries, the President’s reply, in effect, was 
that, though the present was not the time for discussing 
treaties with the Great Powers, he had a!ways been an 
advocate cf Peace, and any movements having for their 
object Arbitration, as a substitute for war, commanded 
his s: mpathy and respect. 
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A SONNET TO WHITTIER. 


It may not be generally known that of the five Bryant 
brothers, all except William Cullen, the poet, emigrated 
from Cummington, Mass., to Illinois nearly sixty years 
ago. The youngest brother, John H. Bryant, still lives 
in the enjoyment of a serene and honored old age, in 
Princeton, Illinois, where the editor of the ApvocaTE 
was a pastor five years, 1870-75. William Cullen is 
usually spoken of as the poet, but John H. is also a poet 
of no mean ability. A sonnet to Whittier from his pen 
just been sent by a friend to the Boston Commonwealth. 
Though its author is eighty-two years old, its vigor sug- 
gests rare powers in their maturity. 


WHITTIER. 


O venerable man! before whose sight, 

For fourscore years has swept the tide of things, 
The rise and fall of Empires, States and Kings, 
And Man’s great progress in the path of right. 
Friend of the bondman, when his friends were few ; 
Our hearts were thrilled by thee in days gone by, 
With glorious songs for truth and liberty, 

That rang like trumpet peals our country through, 
Yet not for these alone, nor length of days, 

The blessings of mankind are with thee now ; 

The halo of a life of goodness plays 

With tender radiance round thine honored brow. 
The broken fetters of the ransomed slave 

Shall emblems be to deck thy sacred grave. 


PROVIDENCE PEACE MEETINGS. 


A very interesting meeting at Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I., presided over by President E. Benjamin 
Andrews and addressed by William Jones, formerly 
Secretary of the London Peace Society, was held Dec. 5. 
It was attended by professors and students ofthe Uni- 
versity and many citizens. Dr. Andrews spoke briefly of 
international law as modified by the growing practice of 
arbitration as one of the most interesting subjects. The 
science of war is paralleled by a science of law, applied 
to those disputes which were wont to result in war. 

Among the various movements in human thought, if 
there are some that are more striking, none is more in- 
teresting than international arbitration. While the 
science of warfare is making progress for obvious reasons, 
there is yet another set of influences at work more quietly. 
He referred to that department of international law 
known as international arbitration, which might be called 
a system of aroitracion by which nations bound them- 
selves together to see if they could not settle their diffi- 
culties without going to war. 

The Providence Journal reports William Jones’ address 
as follows: 

_He proved to be an easy and fluent speaker, carrying 
his audience on pinions of imagination from one quarter 
of the globe to another, picturing the horrors of war 
graphically and inferring the lesson and the blessings of 
peace most touchingly from contrast. He said that he 
and his wife had travelled nearly around the world in the 
interest of the cause. The effect reached in Australia, 
Tasmania and New Zealand had been already seen in the 
formation of peace unions. There had also been un- 
ceasing efforts to interest the rulers of pations and public 
men generally, the publishing of whose opinions had 
reached a wide circle of readers. Coming northward to 


China and Japan, the speaker’s work had chiefly con- 
sisted in interviewing rulers, some of the interviews being 
very interesting. He had talked with the great Viceroy 
of China, Li Hung Chang, for an hour anda half. The 
subjects introduced by himself had been simply inter- 
national arbitration and the opium trade, but Li Hung 
Chang introduced other topics, and among them the 
treatment of his fellow subjects in America. Mr. Jones 
counselled a little patience and told the Viceroy that it 
was a labor question which lay at the root of the Mon- 
golian opposition in this country. Li Hung Chang re- 
plied: ‘*You counsel patience; but how about China, if 
she were in the wrong, would America wait?” The 
Viceroy made an important statement of admission to 
the effect that if the international peace compact talked 
of became permanent, China would join in it. Li Hung 
Chang expressed the highest admiration for Gen. Grant. 
Calling for his writing materials, the Viceroy affixed his 
signature to a document presented by Mr. Jones, which 
signified that he was in sympathy witl the principles of 
international arbitration. These things were interesting 
as showing the feeling among intelligent outsiders. A 
similar reception had been accorded the speaker by Count 
Okuma of Japan, the official who was later attacked by 
an assassin. Count Okuma said: ‘‘We, in Japan, have 
got on well without soldiers and now should get along, 
were it not for the interference of foreign Powers.” 


The speaker then reviewed the outlook on the continent 
of Europe owing to excessive militarism. The six or 
seven millions of peasants in France were peaceful enough 
of themselves, but the fiery journalists of Paris were 
constantly inflaming them. Germany, onthe other hand, 
is more or less demonstrative. Bismarck, as he seemed 
to the speaker, was really desirous of keeping peace, 
although his methods might be questionable. When the 
septennate bill was pending, Bismarck had said: 
‘‘Another war with France is coming, whether in ten days 
or in ten years, I know not, compared with which, the last 
war, terrible as it was, will be as child’s play.” No dis- 
covery in the field of science was so eagerly seized upon 
now as some new explosive or death-dealing gun. Not 
less than 500,000 people, directly and indirectly, perished 
as the result of the Franco-Prussian war. If this was 
child’s play, with the increased deadliness of modern 
weapons, God forbid another war. Taxing the budgets 
of France caused Germany to tax hers. That was taken 
up by Russia, Italy and Austria, leaving them relatively 
no stronger than they were before, embarrassing the 
nations, and ere long causing hopeless bankruptcy. In 
European cities, beggars abounded in every block. He 
had been three months in the United States, had not ex- 
perienced this condition of things, and had not ‘seen a 
soldier. Militarism and poverty go hand in hand. 

Mr. Jones also addressed a large audience Dec. 6, at 
the Friends School of which Augustine Jones is the 
principal. 

The editor of the Apvocate was privileged to attend 
both meetings and also a special meeting of the Rhode 
Island Peace Society held at the office of the Secretary, 
Robert P. Gifford. He also addressed a good congrega- 
tion Sunday evening, Dec. 8, at the North Providence 
Congregational church, Rev. P. S. Hulbert, pastor. The 
entire visit to Providence was interesting and plans were 
suggested for future work. I was indebted to B. F. 
Knowles, Augustine Jones, Samuel Austin, Rev. P. S. 
Hulbert and others for kindly courtesies. 
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6 THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE DEATH OF FRANCIS BROWN GILMAN. 


The funeral services of our late colleague, Francis B. 
Gilman, who died Dec. 12, were fully attended at the 
Shepard Memorial Church, Cambridge, Dec. 14. The 
pastor, Dr. A. McKenzie, read appropriate Scriptures, 
made eloquent remarks dictated by a tender appreciation 
of Mr. Gilman’s character and career, and offered a prayer 
that seemed largely inspired praise to God for such a 
useful and savingly influential life. Nothing more appro- 
priate and uplifting was done than his sympathetic read- 
ing of Alford’s noble hymn: 

Ten thousand times ten thousand 
In sparkling raiment bright, 

The armies of the living God 
Throng up the steeps of light. 

’Tis finished, all is finished, 
Their fight with death and sin, 

Fling open wide the golden gates 
And let the victors in. 


Flowers unsurpassed in beauty of color and arrange- 


ment were about the casket and festooned the empty pew. 


The family accompanied the remains to Mr. Gilman’s 
native city of Portland, Me., where after a brief religious 
service attended by friends and relatives at the house of 


his brother, Mr. J. E. Gilman, his body was consigned 


to the earth, not far from his birth-place, and near the 


*-Oaks” in which from childhood he delighted. 


On Sunday evening the Shepard Church Sunday-school 
changed the form of their Christmas concert, for which 


their departed Superintendent was diligently preparing, 


to a memorial service, made up chiefly of the sacred songs 


he loved to sing with them. The chapel was crowded. 


Dr. McKenzie spoke tenderly to the children of their loss 


and their Superintendent’s gain. We print elsewhere no- 


voted, a faithful and efficient officer of the American 
Peace Society, its trusted and worthy representative at the 
late Universal Peace Congress at Paris, Mr. Gilman 
merited and received the approbation and gratitude of all 
associated with him in the work at home and abroad. 

“By his gentleness, courtesy, Christian earnestness and 
consecration, Mr. Gilman drew towards himself not only 
the hearts of his friends and associates in business and 
travel, but also won the affectionate regard of comparative 
strangers. 

‘*We hereby express our sincere and tender sympathy 
with the bereaved wife and children of our departed 
brother, and affectionately commend them to Him who 
hath promised comfort to those that mourn. 

‘*May they also, with us, find additional solace in the 
divine declaration, ‘Blessed are the peacemakers for they 
shall be called the children of God.’ ” 


TRIBUTE OF A SCHOOLMATE. 


We are in grief over what seems the too early death of 
one of those Portland boys whose life has been a blessing 
to a circle much wider than that of his native city. 
Francis Brown Gilman died Dec. 12, 1889. He was my 
classmate at North Yarmouth Academy, 1851, the son of 
Samuel and Charlotte Jenks Gilman of Portland, the grand- 
son of Rey. Tristam Gilman, for forty years pastor of the 
church in that town (1769-1807), the nephew of Francis 
Brown, his successor, afterward President of Dartmouth 
College. In boyhood he united with the Payson church, 
of which Dr. Carruthers was then pastor, and in early 
manhood superintended its Sunday-school and was active 
in all the Christian enterprises of Portland. He was ever 
true to his early promise. After his removal to Cambridge, 
Mass., he became clerk of the Shepard church (Dr. 


tices written by Mr. Gilman’s pastor, also by Rev. William | McKenzie’s), and continued its beloved Sunday-school 


Lawrence, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge, and a communication written for the Christian 
Mirror. Some editors declined publishing many words 
about Mr. Gilman, because he was little known by the 


public. If he had been better known he would have been 
perhaps more widely, but certainly not more deeply loved. 


superintendent till his death. In company with the 
writer he visited Europe the past summer as delegate to the 
World’s Peace Congress in Paris, and the Sunday-school 
Convention in London. He travelled in France, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Germany and Switzerland, always 


carrying the eye of an artist, the taste of an antiquary 


His pastor said without the slightest exaggeration of the| and the heart of a Christian. After an enjoyable and 
simple truth: ‘*You may go to the bank where for nearly | prolonged vacation, with strengthened health he returned 


twenty years Mr. Gilman was curator of millions, and 
look over the many paged volumes he filled with facts and 
figures; you may examine the records of the Shepard 


| to his exacting business, his charming home and church 
| work. One short week, and the places that knew him 
know him nomore forever! For nearly twenty years Mr. 
Gilman held one of the most responsible positions in our 


Church which he kept, or the record of his own life as a 
member of that church; you may review his many years| largest bank, ‘‘The Merchants.” In previous years he 
connection with this and other Sabbath-schools as teacher! had a similar position in Portland. During the war he 
and Superintendent ; you may enter the narrower and, if! was for a time a member of Gen. O. O. Howard’s staff, 
possible, more sacred circle of his home, and in none of | returning home from the Atlanta campaign on account of 


these will you find anything to change, anything to cor-| impaired health. Mr. Gilman helped organize the Long- 
rect.” 


fellow Memorial Association. He started the Cambridge 
The following minute concerning Mr. Gilman’s death| Casino, a place on the Charles river designed to further 
was unanimously adopted on Monday, Dec. 23, at Pilgrim | healthful athletic and aquatic sports. He founded the 
Hall, Boston, by the Executive Committee of the American | Shepard Historical Society, and was deeply interested in 


Peace Society after tender and appreciative remarks by 
Messrs. Miner, Knowles, Howard and others : 

‘+ Whereas, our esteemed friend and colleague, Mr. Fran- 
cis B. Gilman, has been suddenly removed by death, we 
would hereby record our sense of the great loss experien- 
ced by this society and by ourselves, his associates in the 


work of peace. ; 
‘‘As an ardent friend to the cause to which we are de- 


adding to its rare collections bearing on the early history 
of Rev. Thomas Shepard and other Cambridge pioneers. 
He brought home from Europe some rare old books in 
searching for which he was deeply interested and success- 
ful. I hesitate to write anything of our personal re- 
lations. Very pleasant, very precious they were. In the 
homes and schools of our boyhood in Maine, on western 
prairies and by the shores of the sea, as well as sailing on 
its bosom, in foreign lands, in Sunday-schools, churches, 
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prayer meetings, and the Christian’s closets we have 
often plead the promise to the ‘two agreed.” He was one 
of the most earnest and efficient of our official Board 
(American Peace Society). His report of the Paris Peace 
Congress contained just the religious element of which 
even we ministers were chary. He was the first of my 
schoolmates to urge me to a religious life. When we 
prayed together afier those crowded and weary days abroad 
this summer, it was for his work and mine and our 
Master’s. The children of the Sunday-school at home 
were on his beart next to his own household. Mr. Gilman 
leaves a brother, Mr. J. E. Gilman, and other near rela- 
tives in Portland. a wife, son and daughter in Cambridge. 
In sweet charitableness, in broad and kindly sympathies, 
in unselfishness and spiritual earnestness, O that we who 
loved him may become more like him.—Chrislian Mirror, 
Portland, Me. R. B. H. 
Boston, Dec. 14, 1889. 


From the Cambridge Tribune, Saturday, Dec. 14, 1889. 


Mr. Francis Brown Gilman died of pneumonia on 
Thursday morning, Dec. 12, 1889, at his home on Haw- 
thorn street. He had not been in robust health for a 
long time, but the illness which terminated his life was a 
brief one. Mr. Gilman has been a resident of Cambridge 
fur many years, and bas been active in promoting the 
best interests of the city. As superintendent of the 
Shepard Sunday-school he was especially beloved. Mr. 
Gilman was born in Portland, Maine, Sept. 29, 1833. 
He was a descendant of Edward Gilman, who came to 
Boston iu 1638, and a grandson of Rev. Tristam Gilman, 
Harvard 1757. who was the son of Nicholas Gilman, who 
graduated at Harvard College in the class of 1724. 

The funeral of Mr. Gilman occurred Dec. 14, at 2.30 
o’clock, at the Shepard Memorial Church. The burial 


was at Portland, Maine. 
Dr. A. McKenzie, Mr. Gilman’s pastor, wrote : 


‘It is with great sadness that we announce the death 
of the man whose name we have just written. He was 
held in the highest esteem and greatly beloved. In him 
strength and beauty of character were in a rich combina. 
Pure in beart, pure in life, he lived and moved 
among us. There was a singular sweetness and deli- 
cacy in all which he did. He was sensitive and refined, 
and full of gentleness and sympathy. His convictions 
were firm, and he could maintain them with decision and 
force. He carried spirit and energy into his work, and 
won the approval of others by his ardor and patieace. 
The daily duties of life were faithfully discharged, in a 
high sense of uprightness. He was a part of the bank in 
which he served for twenty years, and was held in honor 
where his days were passed. But he had a reserve of 
time and thought for other things. He was foremost in 
all which concerned his neighborhood, and he sought the 
good of the community. He loved his country, and 
served it on the staff of Gen. O. O. Howard in the civil 
war. He had a large humanity, and held the world in his 
heart. Of a quiet spirit, he believed in justice and 
reason for the nation, and was prominently connected 
with the society which seeks to promote peace on the 
earth. He was the genial companion of men of letters 
and science and art. He had a deep interest in historical 
studies, and in the true spirit of an antiquary loved old 
books and rare editions. He was virtually the founder of 
the Shepard Historical Society, for which he brought 


tion. 


together ancient books and relics of the men and times in 
which our town had its origin. During the present year 
he visited Europe, and there turned aside from the great 
cities that he might spend a day at Towcester, and see 
where Thomas Shepard was born, the record of his bap- 
tism, the church and the font, and the school-house with 
its garden. It was like returning to his own birthplace, 
and with great interest many listened to his simple re- 
cital of that which he had seen and felt. He has been 
for many years an active member and offiver in Thomas 
Shepard’s charch, and he was the superintendent of the 
Shepard Sunday-school, endeared to all who were asso- 
ciated with him. Almost his last thoughts were for the 
Christmas service which now must be his memorial, when 
the coming of the divine life into the world will illumine 
his translation.” 

Another writer, Rev. William Lawrence, says: 

‘‘Cambridge is richer than most cities in the number of 
high-minded and public-spirited citizens. But when a 
man like the late Francis B. Gilman suddenly falls from 
the ranks, we realize the valne of even one upright and 
disinterested life in the community. His modesty and 
quiet tastes were such that he was not known as a public 
man; he sought no public offices and held no positions 
that are popularly esteemed prominent, and yet he was 
none the less a citizen who served the public and devoted 
himself to the welfare of his fellow citizens. The same 
patriotism which led him into the army and to a position 
on the staff of General Howard, prompted him to give 
time, thought and strength to the people of the city in 
which he lived. In this spirit he faithfully performed the 
ordinary duties of the citizen ; in the same spirit he threw 
himself into the work of the Shepard Memorial Church 
and became the superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
knowing that in educating the children of the city in 
Christian principles he was doing the deepest and best 
work in behalf of true citizenship; in the same spirit he 
was for years the treasurer of the Cambridge Casino; for 
in adding to the social life and pbysical vigor of the 
youth of Cambridge he realized that he was aiding them 
in virtue and manliness. He gloried in the beauties and 
associations of Old Cambridge. To him the loss of a 
noble tree was as the death of a friend, and the disfigure- 
ment of any part of the city as an affront to the people. 
Cambridge is still provincial enough to enjoy the old- 
fashioned comfort of neighborhoods, and Mr. Gilman 
was the man of a neighborhood; he did not covet a 
wide circle, but to know his neighbors and to be known 
by them was his great pleasure. Those who have had 
the privilege of living near him will sadly miss the sym- 
pathetic grasp of his.hand, his cheery word and his kind- 
ly interest in all those details which go to make up the 
comfort and satisfaction of a neighborhood. Thongh a 
conscientious man of business, with long hours of work, 
he caught the hours which were not given tothe public for 
the cultivation of his mind and his artistic tastes. And 
when in the hope of improving his health and to accom- 
pany a friend to the World’s Peace Congress and Sunday- 
school Convention in Europe, he loved to linger in the 
galleries and study works of art which were already 
familiar to him from years of reading. One would not 
enter here into the sorrow of his family, but it is permit- 
ted to thus publicly testify that in Mr. Gilman’s death his 
neighbors have lost the presence of an upright fellow citi- 
zen, a sympathetic friend and one who bore every mark 
of a Christian gentleman.” 
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THE NEW SONG. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Sound over all waters, reach out from all lands, 
The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands ; 
Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of the morn; 
Sing songs that were sung when Jesus was born; 
With glad jubilations 
Bring hope to the nations, 
The dark night is ending, and dawn has begun ; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun ; 
All speech flow as music, all hearts beat as one. 


Sing the bridal of nations with chorals of love ; 
Sing out the war vulture and sing in the dove, 
Till the heart of the people keep time in accord, 
And the voice of the world is the voice of the Lord, 
Clasp hands of the nations 
In strong gratulations, 
The dark night is ending, and dawn has begun ; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun ; 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one. 


Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace ; 
East, West, North and South, let the long quarrel cease ; 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels began ; 
Sing of glory to God and of geod-will to man . 
ark! joining in chorus, 

The heavens bend o’er us ; 
The dark night is ending, and dawn has begun ; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun ; 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


July 18. Llandrindod Wells, Wales. Walked to the 
top of a neighboring hill and saw the sunset from the 
churchyard of a little old, stone edifice, which has had 
sparsely attended services (Episcopal) for 300 years. 
A farmer by the name of Owens lives near by and we be- 
came acquainted and compared notes on American and 
Welsh farming. 

July 19. Still drinking the waters of Llandrindod and 
with good effect; walking, resting, riding, and eating 
make up most of the incidents of the day. Attend 
morning prayers at 10 A.M. at the Calvinistic Methodist 
Church. 

Sunday, July 21. Worshipped at the Congregational 
Chapel in the morning and at the Methodist in the evening. 
Mr. Thomas, an enterprising merchant, trains a fine large 
choir of boys and girls who sing admirably in Welsh or 
English. 

Monday, July 22. Drove to Pennibont, a small vil- 
lage a few miles away, with friends. There was a Friends’ 
house of worship at this place and I enjoyed a call on a 
Quaker lady, whose fervent piety and audible responses 
in prayer reminded me of the Methodist people more than 
the Quakers I knew in childhood. 


Tuesday, July 23. Gave a lecture on the Battle of 
Gettysburg at the Congregational Chapel to a good 
audience, among whom were many ministers of different 
denominations. Dr. Evans of New College, London, 
presided. He is building a new and elegant cottage in 
this his native principality, and pursues his studies as 
well as enjoys his rest among the Welsh hills. Mrs. Evans 
prepared a helpful map of the battlefield and mine host 
Villiers ef the Park House, painted a picture of Gen. O. O. 
Howard on horseback to illustrate it. I was introduced as 
‘*the Henry Richard of America”—an entirely undeserved 


compliment—but it secured hearty applause and a sympa- 
thetic hearing. Mr. Richard was loved and honored by 
all his Welsh countrymen. A _ collection of about $20 
was taken up for the Chapel debt, a luxury not confined 
to our side of the water. I had my first experience in 
addressing any but an American audience on our Civil 
War. I was struck with the rapt attention and intelligent 
interest shown in the subject by all. Some of my words 
were new to my audience, especially the word ‘‘mad” 
quoted in the senseof angry—they thought I meant insane! 


July 24. How refreshing these letters and newspapers 
from home! It is a rainy day and I enjoyed resting and 
reading after my morning draughts of “Saline” and 
‘‘Chalybeate.” A coal fire in the grate of my room is a 
great comfort even in July. 


July 25. Was sad to bid my friends, Rev. and Mrs. 
P. Husband Davies, good-by on their return to London, 
their vacation in their native land being over. 


July 26.. The guests of the Park House were photo- 
graphed by our host. A sunny day with a clear, blue 
sky and westerly wind. Walked a few miles to the farm 
rented of Mr. Gibson Watt by a Mr. Jones. I enjoyed 
the twittering pewet, which followed me, the many unac- 
customed flowers, the grassy byways and preserved forests, 
the smoothly cultivated but hilly farm with stone house 
and barn; a glass of milk from the farmer’s wife, a chat 
with a boy who came to harness the horse to haul the hay 
from the field to the stack. Farmer Jones is a singer 
and the Oratorio book was well thumbed and I have no 
doubt, the music was mastered and well sung by him. I 
wish our rural populations would cultivate singing as do 
the Welsh. Their congregational singing of favorite 
tunes is uplifting. Everybody, from eighty to five years, 
seems to know tunes and words and all join as heartily as 
hungry people eat. 


Sunday, July 28. Preached the Gospel of Peace toa 
full congregation at the Methodist Chapel and spoke a 
few words at the Congregational Chapel. Peace publica- 
tions were eagerly received at the close of my remarks as 
they always are at home. Enjoyed evening prayers with 
much singing with nearly all the guests in the drawing- 
room of the hotel. All kneel and and all appear reverent 
and devout. It seems natural for the people to appear 
thus and I am glad to miss the appearance of constraint 
and concession that I have noticed in similar circumstances 
in America. 


July 29. What a lovely little river is the [thon along 
whose banks I wandered till the time of the evening 
prayer-meeting which I was glad toattend. To the latter 
came the neighboring farmers and their families. The 
engagements of those who receive guests in their house- 
holds keep many away at this season. Radnorshire is 
agriculturally the poorest of Welsh counties, but the out- 
of-door markets, with neatly dressed women, selling 
chickens, lamb, eggs, etc., after their long walks over 
the grassy paths of the hills, show thrift and industry. 


July 30. Went with friends to Llandovery, thirty 
miles, to an Agricultural Fair. The ancient town, the 
chapels, the old ruined castle, the exhibition of plants, 
flowers, fruits, horses, dogs—all interested me. I gave 
in the Angel of Peace for October, some account of the 
prize dog trial, and have greatly enjoyed the Welsh 
collies and their shepherd masters. During the day I 
saw no drunkenness or gambling and heard no profanity, 
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but was sorry to hear that the evening was not without 
these things. 


July 31. 


tor the kind gift of his photograph and one of the later 
‘editions of his always valuable works. Subsequently I 


visited Mr. Richard's grave in the crowded burying ground 


Rode with a large party to the ancient town of | V! 


Builth twelve miles away on the river Wye. Here is another Of the Dissenters at Stoke-Newington (Abney Park). 


old ruin, scarcely more now than ‘‘heaps upon heaps.” 
Samuel Davies, aged 84, and named ‘‘king of Lland- 
rindod,” went with us. He is anative Welshman, a lover 
of his country, her customs, language, history, scenery and 
religion. He has retired from business and lives in Liver- 
pool, but every summer he does the honors of Llandrin- 
dod and its vicinity in a courteous way greatly helpful to 
strangers. I seem to be the only American here. 

August 1. Everybody has relatives in our country, Dr. 
Evans three brothers. I have met soldiers here who 
served in our Civil War, and am heartily welcomed by all 
who have been in ‘‘the States.”” I gave, by invitation, 
a peace address in the Baptist Chapel this evening, Rev. 
Mr. Jones, the pastor, making me cordially welcome. 
Took tea with my friends Dr. and Mrs. Evans, and went 
over their new and delightful ‘‘cottage.” 

August 2. What an exhilarating ride over the hills on 
the back of a Welsh pony, small but tough and sure-footed, 
belonging to Brother Williams, Methodist pastor and 
general care-taker of us all. Dr. Evans rode with me. 
We do not dismount to open the many gates, nor are we 
confined to roads or even paths, but roam over the pas- 
tures and among the bracken at our own sweet will. We 
visited the ancient parish stone church at ——, and 
crossed a picturesque foot-bridge. 

August 3. Went to London. Had a delightful hour 
in the old town of Shrewsbury. Took a room for the 
night at Holborn Viaduct Hotel, where a good bed aided 
me to restful repose. 

Sunday, August 4. At Newman Hall’s church, a. m. 
Heard an excellent sermon from Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., 
the Sunday-school preacher and writer, my neighbor in 
Boston. His gown disguised him at first, but his speech 
disclosed my old friend. We observed the communion. 
The service is neither Episcopal nor Congregational, and 
one feels at first a little confused at the mixing of the two 
accustomed forms. Dr. Peloubet invited me to share his 
room on the Cephalonia which sails from Liverpool for 
Boston. Attended evening service with friend Rev. P. 
H. Davies at the new Tabernacle of which he is pastor, 
and engaged to preach for him the next Sabbath. 

By invitation of Mrs. Henry Richard, whose husband 
was so many years the able and acknowledged leader of 
the Peace movement both in Great Britain and on the 
continent, I spent the afternoon with herself and sisters 
in the house where my friend and teacher whom I never 
saw, lived and died. It was refreshing to talk of him 
with those who knew and loved him best, to look over his 
familiar books, to observe the method and thoroughness 
of his habits of study, to sit in his chair and bow with 
his family at their home altar in prayer for a double 
portion of the spirit of the departed. The album which 
contained the photographs of his friends; the autographs 


of those who joined in the noble gift made him at the| 


close of his secretaryship ; the minor details of his home- 
life; his last visit to Wales, and his peaceful exit from 
his native land to the heavenly country—all these things 
too sacred for public perusal had for me a tender and 
profound interest. He had the calmness of conscious 


strength, and whether in the quietude of home or the 
eclat of public occasions, God ‘‘kept him in perfect peace 
because his mind was stayed on Him.” I was thankful 


| His remains lie among those of his friends and co-workers, 
the more prominent dissenting ministers, and are to be 
marked by a suitable monument procured by the subscrip- 
tions of friends and admirers. 


Tuesday, August 6. Called on Mr. James McHenry, 
Addison Road, next to Holland House, the home for a 
brief period of the poet Addison, and at one time the 
resort of the leading minds of London. Mr. McHenry 
is a friend of President Tobey and my welcome was 
assured when I presented the kind letter of my friend. 
His house and conservatory are allinteresting. So many 
beautiful acres of park in the midst of crowded London! 
I was sorry to learn that Holland House Park of thirty 
acres will soon be sold and probably cut up into house- 
lots. The visitors’ album at Mr. McHenry’s contained 
many distinguished names from our own and other 
countries, among which were those of the wife of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Gen. Grant, William Winter, the Queen of 
Spain and several English and European celebrities. A 
small cannon placed at the door of an arbor was so un- 
accustomed a sight that I inquired for its history and 
learned that it was presented to Mr. McHenry by the city 
of Pittsburg, Pa., during our Civil War, in recognition 
of his presentation of a battery to be used by the Union 
Army. Mr. McHenry isa man of large business interests 
in America and England. His sister in Philadelphia is 
prominent in philanthropic labors. The fort at Baltimore 
was named for one of his family. While Mr. McHenry 
was engaged with some important business, his relative, 
a pleasant young lady from Belfast, Ireland, showed me 
about the lovely grounds. A 

August 7. Called by invitation on one of my Lland- 
rindod acquaintances and lunched with his partners and 
friends, Mr. Samuel Sharp, Sharp, Perrin & Co., near St. 
Paul’s church. He showed me the various departments 
of his great warehouse or store, as we would call it, where 
‘the business of buying and selling ladies’ and children’s 
garments is carried on to almost an ineredible extent. 
Buyers were present from South Africa and Australia. 
The members of the firm seem pronounced Christian men, 
|interested in the moral and spiritual welfare of their nu- 
|merous employees. As traders they appreciate and 
| promote international peace. As Christians they believe 
‘in it. War is the enemy of trade as it is the implacable 
| foe of Christianity. 
| Angust 8. Had a pleasant call upon Hon. John C. 
|New, U.S. Consul General. Made the round of sev- 
eral bookstores and places of historical interest: West- 
/minster Abbey, the Tower of London, the Thames 
| bridges, Bunyan’s grave at Bunhill Fields, Wesley’s grave 
‘in the yard of his famous chapel, now left by removals 
with a comparatively small congregation. Preached in 
the evening in the chapel of the new Tabernacle and 
returned after meeting with my friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Davies, to their delightful home, ‘‘ Trevethen,” 64 Manor 
Road, Stoke-Newington. 

August 9. Called with Rev. W. E. Darby, Secretary 
of the London Peace Society, on Hon. Robert Lincoln, 
U. S. Minister to England. Had a delightful, social 
interview, but failed to secure or arrange for a desired 
interview with Mr. Gladstone who is at Hawarden, near 
Chester. Mr. Lincoln, who does not resemble his father in 
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person, impresses one as a wise and even cautious dip- 
lomat, complains of the pecuniary sacrifice involved in 
public offices like his and Mr. Whitlaw Reid’s at Paris, is 
not in love with the English climate, but is gradually 
assimilating to social customs, like late hours at night 
and morning hours in bed. He has been very busy this 
summer with visiting Americans and seems unfailing in 
courtesies to his countrymen. Mr. Darby bespoke his kind 
interest in next year’s Peace Congress in London. Any 
one, who like me loved Abraham Lincoln, will find much 
in his son to recall the father. Our minister is deservedly 
held in high esteem personally, as well as officially, in 
London. 

Sunday, dugust 11. Worshipped at a fine Congrega- 
tional Church filled with people, at Stamford Hill in the 
morning and at evening preached, ‘‘The relation of Peace 
to the Kingdom of God” at the New Tabernacle, Old 
Street, Rev. P. H. Davies, pastor. The presence of 
some of those specially engaged in the Peace work in 
Great Britain was a peculiar encouragement. An inter- 
national work should be international in spirit and method. 
Only from the heights of God's Kingdom can we accu- 
rately discern the needed changes between and among 
nations so that the **kingdoms of this world” may become 
speedily, what they are to become ultimately, ‘‘The 
Kingdom of our Lord and His Christ.” 

August 12-14. These were the last days in London, 
busily employed in the errands and avocations that ac- 
cumulate towards the close of a sojourn abroad and a re- 
turn home, where the ocean, the disiance, and the want of 
personal intercourse make certain things impracticable 
which may easily be done here. To-day, the 14th, I bade 
my dear friends good-by, at pleasant, quiet Watford, 
walked around for a last look at the pleasant home of 
Mrs. Frye and Cassioberry Park and the ancient home of 
the aged Earl of Essex, sought my apartment on the 
railroad train, the dull clouds and falling rain adding 
no discomfort, sped swiftly homeward by the Liverpool 
express. 

August 15. The rain, which continued incessantly 
while I was ‘‘doing” Liverpool, held up for us to embark 


to-day at 12 o’clock on the Cephalon’ for Boston. Be-| 


side my considerate and kind roo.-iate, Rev. F. N. 
Peloubet, D.D., I was glad to weet Prof. and Mrs. 
Palmer (née Alice Freeman) and j’:.f William James 
of Harvard College; Prof. and Mrs. l’:iice of Waltham, 
Mass., and many others deeply interested in those educa- 
tional and religious problems that occupy so many of us. 
Many had been at Paris, some merely to ‘‘see the show ;”’ 
but many toadd to their ideas and their culture. Various 
Congresses connected with the Exposition were represented 
by returning delegates. 


August 16-25. A sea voyage which in former years 
used to be so full of matter for my diary left it almost. 


country, some could not restrain tears which expressed 
exultation and thanksgiving for our country and such a 
country ! 

Our last night on the Cephalonia was enlivened by poetic 
contributions publicly read, in which the passengers, the 
crew, the ship and the voyage with its incidents were 
celebrated in humorous ditties of various merit. 
| The wharf was less picturesque than the Bay! We 
weye detained from 10.30 a. m. to 3.30 Pp. m., at East 
Boston, waiting for the last package to come up from the 
‘*-hold” for custom-house inspection. But at 4 o’clock I 
was at my office, and at 5, at my house, which in the ab- 
sence of my family was closed, but the hospitality of a 
kind neighbor made a cheerful welcome. It was some- 
thing refreshing tosleep unrocked by the waves and in my 
accustomed bed, though alone in the house usually re- 
| sounding with familiar feet and voices. The entire Sab- 
'bath was inquiet, unrestful, unpuritanic, unamerican, 
unchristian and unsatisfactory. 


Saturday, August 31. After a week of work in Boston 
Office, on periodicals and accummulated correspondence, 
| joined my family at Farmington, Me., and to-day enjoyed 
| aseason of conference and prayer with the Congregational 
|Chureh, of which I was pastor 1860-70. The present 
pastor, Rev. Hugh Elder, is in England. 


Sunday, September 1. Text, Romans xiv. 17, ‘*The 
Kingdom of God is not meat and drink but righteousness, 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.’”” The more public ser- 
vice was followed by the Lord’s Supper and by sharing 
the instruction of an interesting class in the Sunday- 
school, taught by Prof. Purinton, Principal of the State 
Normal School located here. In the evening, I gave a 
| brief discourse to the children and afterward some ac- 
‘count of the Paris Peace Corgress. There are several 
| members of the American Peace Society here and others 
sincerely interested in our work. To meet them in public 
or private is always encouraging. 


Tuesday, September 3. Fulfilled a long cherished pur- 
pose by starting with my family at 6 a. m., and driving in 
the cool morning over the picturesque ‘‘Ridge” in Ches- 
terville, with its little lakelets on either hand shaded by 
forest trees and over ‘‘the Hill,” stopping at the house hal- 
lowed by the residence of that praying and working man 
of God, Rev. Jotham Sewall, who early in the century 
laid the foundation of nearly one hundred churches in 
Maine, ‘Jesus Christ being the chief corner-stone.” 
Thence to the Methodist camp-ground at East Livermore, 
to which I walked when a boy from Kent’s Hill Seminary 
and where at my last visit, 1 attended the funeral of my 
dear old neighbor, friend and brother, Rev. John Allen, 
calling upon friends of my mother's and a pupilof my own 
who live near by. Thence pushing on over roads and 
scenes familiar to me from childhood to the farm in the 


blank this trip. We had but one or two rough days and town of Leeds, where my grandfather, grandmother, 
no striking or unusual incidents. Monotony is the rule| father and mother lived, and where myself and two 
on shipboard, incident the exception. The call at | brothers were born, now occupied by our kind cousins, 
Queenstown ; the Episcopal service read in a perfunctory, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Foss and family. My brother, 
way by the captain on Sunday; the praise meeting in Gen. O. O. Howard, wife and two children from 
the saloon ; two devotional meetings with the passengers) New York, and my three older sons from Denver, Col., 
below; frequent interviews with newly made friends;|and Portland, Me., met us there after our forty-mile 
reading, conversation, with touches of discomfort from drive. We strolled over the familiar fields and the great 
sea sickness and a most inspiring ‘‘arrival” in Massa- orchard and ascended the ‘“Hill;” visited the graves of 
chusetts Bay on the second Sunday morning, are the | grandparents and other relatives in the family cemetery, 
things I recall. As the fog lifted and the summer sun | sung some songs and talked of old times, prayed together 
shone upon the islands, shores and homes of my dear’ and slept here and at a hospitable neighbor’s. 
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September 4. Visited with our children, scenes familiar 
to our childhood, the District School House, where we 
attended and afterward taught school, the grave of our 
father, the homes of relatives, the river and ‘‘great 
pond” with its long ‘‘cape,” the pleasant little villages of 
Wayne and Winthrap, a place on the border of the two 
towns where at fifteen, I taught my first school, conclud- 
ing the day by a pleasant prayer-meeting at the latter vil- 
lage. Then came separations, good-bys and a night of 
rest. To-morrow we return to Boston and our party 
disperse. When and where shall we meet again? 

September 5-22. Correspondence, editorial and literary 
work in my office, and study, all to promote one object, 
Peace. No incidents or journeys to record for eighteen 
days. It is sometimes said to me, ‘‘Do you not travel 
much of the time?’ No, seven-eighths of my days are 
spent at my desk. The diary leaves them unmentioned. 

Monday, September 23. A full and pleasant meeting 
of our Executive Committee, the doings of which are 
recorded in the Apvocate for Sept.— Oct. 

Sunday, October 6. Public meeting in the Columbus 
Avenue Church (Universalist). A good attendance. 
Addresses (reported and published), by Hon. Robert 
Treat Paine, Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., Francis B. Gil- 
man and myself on the Paris Peace Congress. 

Tuesday, October 15. In New York attending anniver- 
sary of the A. B. C. F. M. with my wife. Attended 
prayer-meeting at Grove Street, E. Orange, N. J. 

Wednesday, October 16-17. At missionary meeting and 
at my brother’s, Governor’s Island, N. Y. 

Friday, October 18. Made some calls in the interest of 
the Peace work and attended closing missionary meeting 
and returned to Boston by Fall River steamer. 

Sunday, October 20. Preached at Congregational 
Church, West Medford, Mass., and delivered an address 
on Peace in the evening. 

Sunday, October 27. By invitation of the Sunday-school 
of the Baptist Church, Medford, of which Dr. Abbott is 
pastor, I made a brief address at their anniversary. 

Sunday, November 10. Preached at Congregational 
Church at Arlington, Mass., a. m., and addressed a Union 
meeting at the same church in the evening. Was assisted 
by Rev. Messrs. Lord and Tomlinson, of the Unitarian 
and Universalist churches, respectively, in the pulpit 
services, which were conducted with reference to the 
abolition of war. 

Sunday, November 17. At Baldwinsville, Mass. As- 
sisted at Baptist Church, a. m. The Baptist pastor aided 
at the Peace service at the Congregational Church, P. m. 
Gave a lecture in the evening, Peace lessons from the 
battlefield of Gettysburg.. A Grand Army Post attended, 
and its members expressed much interest in the subject. 
Rev. J. W. Hird is pastor-elect of this interesting people, 
and commences his labors in January, 1890. 


Sunday, December 1. 


Thursday and Friday, December 5-6. Attended meet- 
ings of William Jones, of England, at Providence, R. I., 
account of which is given elsewhere. I was the guest of 
Benjamin F. Knowles of our Executive Committee. 

Saturday, December 7. Attended meeting of the 
Rhode Island Peace Society at the office of R. P. Gifford, 
Secretary. An appropriation was made to the American 
Peace Society, and measures were proposed and discussed 
for future work in the State. 

Sunday, December 8. A violent rain-storm prevent a 
large congregation at the North Providence Congregational 
Church, among whom were several representatives of the 
Rhode Island Peace Society and the Society of Friends. 
Rev. P. S. Hulbert, the pastor, followed my address on 
the Paris Peace Congress with an eloquent avowal of his 
own peace creed. 

December 12. Francis Brown Gilman, my boyhood’s 
friend, companion of my journeys, my brother in Christ, 
with whom I had spent so much of the past summer, died 
of pneumonia at his Cambridge home, at 1 a.m. Else- 
where there are brief accounts of his life and funeral 
obsequies. But no tongue or pen can tell what it is to 
lose a real friend. 


December 14. At Wilmington, Mass. Preached a. m. 
on ‘*The Scriptural Doctrine of Peace,” and at evening 
spoke on my European experiences. A snow-storm 
prevented even the usual attendance at these services, 
but I greatly enjoyed this Sabbath, both the public services 
and my home with the family of Rev. Elijah Harmon, 
and a visit at the home of Mr. Lemuel Eames. 

December 17. Visited ex-Secretary Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, Winthrop, Mass., and enjoyed conferring on matters 
which deeply interest us concerning our work. 

Sunday, December 29. Attended a.m. Congregational 
Sunday-scheol, Rockport, Mass. Preached pr. m. at Baptist 
Church and in the evening addressed a meeting composed 
of three congregations on ‘‘What I saw in Paris.” 

Monday, December 30. Participated in an ecclesiastical 
council at Pigeon Cove, Mass., and in the evening gave 
the ‘‘charge” to the new pastor, Rev. F. I. Kelly. At 
10 a. m. attended the ministers’ meeting of Cape Ann at 
Manchester. 

January 6-11. Attended meetings in the Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, from 11.30 to 12, each day, and 
evening meetings at home and elsewhere. The numbers 
are greatly reduced by the prevailing distemper La Grippe, 
but many of the meetings were spiritually refreshing and 
promising. 

Sunday, January 12. Heard a profound and uplifting 
sermon by Rey. E. K. Alden, D.D., of Boston, who was 
pastor of the church which I attended when a pupil in 
North Yarmouth Academy, Maine, 1850-51. Half a 
century has changed us both and has made him increas- 
ingly a ripe Christian scholar and a preacher, eloquent, 
tender, searching and salvatory. His text was Isa. xxvi. 38, 


At the request of Rey. L. H. | ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 


Angier, who is temporary pastor, I preached at Temple-| on thee: because he trusteth in thee.” His subject was 


ton, Mass., on war and the Gospel, a. M., and the World’s | Peace. 


Peace Congress in the evening. A lovely winter’s day 
spent at the hospitable home of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. May. 
My overcoat, bought in Scotland, was stolen the day be- 


He traced man’s peace to faith in God and 
mentioned among his inferences that **Peace is Power.” 
This was impressively illustrated by the quiet but im- 
measurable force of a great shaft that moves acres of 


fore from my Boston office closet, but by dint of borrow- | machinery, and still more vividly by the moon and stars ; 


ing, I did not suffer from cold. 


I enjoyed a bright and|so still, so placid and yet so enormous as to bulk, so 


teachable Sunday-school class, and some cordial greetings | influential through the force of gravity and so incredible 
from former soldiers and officers of the Union Army. 


in velocity. Such is the peace that gives power to the 
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Christian. “It passes understanding.” He quoted this 
passage from the Pilgrim’s Progress : 

_ “The pilgrim they laid in a large upper camber, whose 
window opened towards the sun-rising. name of the | 
chamber was ‘Peace,’ where he slept till break of day, | 
and then he awoke and sang, 


“Where am I now? Is this the love and care 
Of Jesus, for the men that pilgrims are, 

Thus to provide that I should be forgiven, 
And dwell already the next door to heaven !” 


January 17. Assisted Rev. Mr. Luck, pastor of 
Rey. D. D. Tappan, at Topsfield, Mass., twenty-five 
miles north of Boston, at the sweet and solemn obse- 
quies. ‘* His soul seemed to flutier and then fly to God 
on wings of prayer” was what was said of the close of 
this lung and blessed life on earth. Now for the more 
blessed one above! 


January 20. Heard Hon. Robert Treat Paine at Pil- 
grim Hall, address the Congregational ministers «* Bos- 
ton and others most instructively and impressively on the 
evil tendency of the tenement house system in great cities 
and remedies for the same. Mr. Paine advocates con- 
vincingly co-operative banks and cheap, separate, or ‘‘cot- 
tage ” houses. 


BISMARCK’S DUEL. 


An anecdote of Bismarck, when he was Prussian 
Ambassador to the German (Frankfort) Diet, has just 
come to light. He did not get along well with Count 
Rechberg, the Austrian Ambassador, and on one occasion 
things came to such a pitch that Count Rechberg. entirely 
losing his self-control, passionately exclaimed: ‘‘One of 
my friends shall wait on you in the morning.” ‘*Why 
all this unnecessary delay?” Herr von Bismarck coolly 
replied: ‘*In all probability you have a pair of pistols 
handy. Let us settle the matter immediately. While 
you get the things ready I shall write a report about the 
whole transaction, which, in case Iam killed, I request 
you to forward to Berlin.” Both set about their work. 
When Bismarck had finished he handed the sheet to Count 
Rechberg, requesting him to examine the same. Rech- 
berg’s passiun had in the meantime given way to sober 
reflection. After having perused the report he said: 
‘‘What you say here is quite correct ; but is it really worth 
while to fight a du+l for such a reason?” ‘That is 
exactly my opinion,” was Bismarck’s answer, and the 
matter ended. 

- If nations would sit down (by their representatives) 
and ‘‘write out” carefully their grievances, wars woulu 
be prevented as surely as this duel was. 


—Everything indicates a peaceable settlement of the 
difficulties between Portugal and England as to disputes in 
Africa. The United States is mistakenly said to have 
made common cause with England as to Portuguese ag- 
gressions in Africa. It does demand payment for a rail- 
road built and owned in part by our citizens at Delagoa 
Bay and defaulted to the Portuguese Government. 
Awmerican missionaries complain of the unfriendly attitude 
of the Portuguese representatives in Africa towards their 


work. 


PORTUGAL AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


The London International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, of which Mr. Hodgson Pratt is the chair- 
man, has sent a letter embodying the following resolu- 
tions to the Marquis of Salisbury and to the Portuguese 
Minister, Senor d’Antas, for transmission to his Gov- 
ernment of Lisbon: 

Conflict of opinion existing between the English and 
Portuguese Governments respecting certain territories in 
East Africa: 

This committee having considered the correspondence 
which has appeared in the public Press respecting the 
differences of view entertained by the British and Portu- 
guese Governments connected with their respective in- 
terests in certain territories of East Africa, and connected 
with certain incidents of recent occurrenze therein, adopts 
the fullowing resolutions : 

1. That in the event of the Governments of Great 
Britain and Portugal being unable to arrive at a complete 
understanding in reference to the questions at issue, it is 
desirable that they be forthwith submitted for decision to 
an arbitrator, who from his position and character would 
command the confidence of the two nations, such arbitra- 
tor being assisted by competent jurists selected from 
States which are alike neutral and free from all interest 
in the ultimate decision. 

Resolved, further, that inasmuch as the interests in 
question involve to a great extent matters of fact, neither 
of the two Governments concerned is in a position to 
arrive at an absolutely right and impartial conclusion. 

Whereas the desire of a great nation should alone be 
that of securing a settlement which is perfectly just to 
both parties concerned : 

Resolved, further, that in view of the increasing re- 
sort to arbitration by various Governments, and quite 
recently by France and Holland as to a frontier dispute 
in Guiana, and by Germany and Spain as to the Caro- 
lines, it would be a matter for profound regret if her 
Majesty’s Government should fail to recognize this 
rational and equitable mode of proceeding, especially in 
a case where the difference of strength in the two States 
would make it discreditable for the stronger to avail itself 
of its material advantages directly or indirectly. 

Resolved, further, that an additional argument, if one 
were needed, for this course of preceeding is afforded hy 
the fact that the Portuguese Government is stated to be 
willing that the questions should be decided in this manner 
if that course is proposed by Great Britain. 

Resolved, further, that copies of these resolutions be 
forwarded to her Majesty’s Government and to that of 
the King of Portugal. 


“Twas not enough 
By subtle fraud to snatch a single life, 
Puny impiety! Whole kingdoms fell, 
To sate the lust of power; more horrid still, 
The foulest stain and scandal of our nature 
Became its boast. One murder made a villain, 
Millions ahero. Princes were privileged 
To kill; and numbers sanctified the crime. 
Ah, why will kings forget that they are men, 
And men that they are brethren? Why delight 
In human sacrifice ? Why burst the ties 
Of nature that should knit their souls together 
In one soft bond of amity and love ?” 

—Dr. Porteus. 
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A WESTERN FARMER’S VIEW. 


A delegate returned from the Paris Peace Congress at 
a public meeting in Boston called for some nineteenth 
century Columbus to find out a practical method for the 
uniform settlement of international quarrels without re- 
course to war. It is one thing to suggest such a 
method and another to bring about its actual inauguration 
as a world-tribunal, accepted and in use. Perhaps the 
time is fully ripe for this. At the Columbus quadri- 
centennial of 1892, what grander conception could be 
carried into effect? There is to be at that celebration 
another World’s Peace Congress similar to that held at 
Paris. This will not insure it. But some genius of a 
man as great in statesmanship and in humane purpose, as 
was Columbus in the sublime faith of an explorer, may, 
under Divine Providence, be raised up to accomplish the 
grand result. 

The discovery of Columbus was questioned on his 
return to Europe. It took years to establish its full 
value and importance. Probably its greatest significance 
has waited till this quadri-centennial to be fully appre- 
ciated by all the world. Let now the representatives of 
all civilized nations come together upon this continent— 
still known as the ‘‘new” world; let them give to com- 
merce, and the other sources of national wealth and 
prosperity their proper place in the celebration ; let them 
exhibit the progress in inventions as applied to the useful 
arts and agriculture, including all the uses of steam and 
electricity—all these as a matter of course. But why not 
go far beyond this in some adequate representation of 
the progress in letters and education, in social science, in 
the methods of popular educatior that are supplemental 
to the schools, such, for example, as the printing press 
affords? And, acting upon the hint of the Paris Ex- 
hibition, in connection with which, it is reported, there 
were held some 169 Conferences or Congresses, why not 
take one step beyond and actually inaugurate Tennyson’s 
prophetic ‘*Parliament of man and Federation of the 
world”: This would be better than the discovery of a 
continent. 

Once established, it would be an international tribunal 
to which all the disagreements, disputes and complaints 
of the nations who became parties thereto and had a 
representation in it, could be referred for settlement. 
Great armies and navies could be first diminished and 
then abolished. The enormous taxes that oppress the 
people, in consequence of these and of the wars they help 
to foment, would cease. 

Should the quadri-centennial be celebrated at Chicago 
in 1892, what better place, what better time to institute 
such a world-tribunal? It would be befitting the destiny 
which has presided over the American Continent and 
which made possible the Declaration of Independence, 
which made possible the Emancipation of tue slaves and 
the unparalleled march of civilization from the day of 
Columbus until now. It would answer again the faith 
of that seer already quoted: 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 

Better still, it would do more than anything else to 
establish universal peace—the beneficent reign of the 
Prince of Peace.—Chicago Farm, Field and Stockman. 


King Humbert of Italy has smoked so many cigarettes 


THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. 


[An extract from a New Year's Sermon at the People’s Church, 
Chicago, by Rev. H. W. Thomas, D.D.] 

Another great step in the world’s progress may be seen 
in the transition from the military to the industrial types 
of society. So far as we know the first forms of gov- 
ernment were patriarchal and tribal. Might was recog- 
nized as right; and the only security was in strength, 
and the foundation of strength was in the absolute power 
of the head of the tribe or kingdom. In the nature of 
the case a military organization must be despotic, and 
until the close of the middle ages the nations of Europe 
were distinctly of this type. The foundations of the 
Roman Empire were military ; and after the fall of Rome 
the States and governments that grew up out of the 
ruins were all conducted upon a war basis. Of course 
the industrial pursuits, especially agriculture, had to be 
carried on; but the industrial was subservient to the 
military; and the work was largely done by the women 
and the slaves. 

It is true that Europe has been in a state of war much 
of the time since the sixteenth century; but the in- 
dustrial has gradually gained upon the military. Agri- 
culture and mechanics and all the arts of industry have 
grown in power and importance; and this fact bas had a 
powerful influence in shaping the questions of national 
and international legislation. ‘The boundaries of countries 
have been settled by treaties, and the rights of nations, 
to some extent at least, guaranteed by the agreements of 
peace, instead of being left open to the fortunes of war. 
And although the governments of Europe still keep large 
standing armies, the industrial and peace-loving spirit is 
growing, and is now in the ascendancy. And one can 
hardly realize how much this means in the progress of 
the world. It is impossible to estimate the losses of war. 
The destruction is not of property alone, but of the lives 
of the young and the middle-aged men of the world. 
And who can tell how much of productive power, how 
much of the wealth of genius and scholarship and art 
have been cut off by these untimely deaths! All the 
gentler feclings of agriculture and the pursuits of peace, 
and the ties of home and the growing sentiments of the 
brotherhood of man are rising up against war. Other 
forms of greatness than the military, and other forms of 
courage, are asking for the help of the brave and the 
strong; and men are coming to see and to feel that the 
heroes of peace are needed and that they are not less 
honored than the herows of war. 


One of the most remarkable events of history has just 
occurred in South America—the deposing of an emperor, 
and the transformation ofa great nation from a monarchy 
into a republic by wholly peaceful means, without the sac- 
rifice of a life. It is, perhaps, the most striking proof 
yet furnished that the era of the people has come. It is 
a foregleam of an age, by and by to appear, when the 
affairs of nations shall be conducted by methods of rea- 
son and justice, and not by the old brutal method of 
arbitration (?) by the sword.— Tze Unitarian. 


Art builds on sand; the works of pride 
And human passion change and fall ; 
But that which shares the life of God, 


With Him surviveth all. —J, G. Whtltier. 
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THE CUP OF BLOOD. 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


When deep in Adullam’s cave David the king, 
Lay, hemmed by the troop of the insolent foe, 

He dreamed of the beautiful Bethlehem spring 
That flowed by the gate of the city below. 


He saw there the maidens with pitcher and jar, 
The faint camels kneeling and stirring the tide, 
And the stream flowing down and refreshing afar 
The cool waving palm-trees that sprang by its side. 


Then waking from slumber, the king started up, 
With thirst of the soul and the body distrait, 

And he cried: “O that some one would bring me a cup 
Of the crystal, sweet well by the Bethlehem gate !” 


Then the three mighty men who had followed him there, 
The chief and the bravest of thirty, arose, 

And girded their loins, and laid their swords bare, 
And mightily brake through the midst of their foes. 


Then back, with the cup of the Bethlehem spring, 

They fought their fierce way through the Philistine band, 
And fled to the fastness, and came to the king, 

And proudly delivered the cup to his hand. 


For a moment he stood, all his veins hot as fire, 
And drank with his eyes; then he marked the red stain 
On the cup, and turned quickly, and crushed his desire, 
And poured out the draught on the sand of the plain. 


And he looked up and said: “ Be it far from me, Lord! 
Shall I drink of the blood of the men who went forth, 

At the price of their lives, against spear, against sword ? 
Shall I quench my vile thirst with a draught of such worth P” 


O David! O kingly one, mighty of soul! 

I would we were great with greatness of thine, 
That royal unselfishness, noble control, 

That so in this act of thy majesty shine! 


I would that we —— of the price of our gain, 
Of the cost unto others of what we possess— 

Of the labor it cost them, the anguish, the pain, 
The woe and the toil, and the strain and the stress. 


I would we might add to each blessing, each gift, 
Some thought of its price, some appraisal of love— 
Not battening on life without sorrow or shrift, 
Not rending the weak as the hawk rends the dove. 


But O, might we feel, as did David, the king, 
The infinite cost of the hardly-won good ; 
And steep not our lips in that too sacred thing— 
The over-full cup of our fellow-man’s blood ! 
—Christian Advocate. 


Sir Garnet (now Lord) Wolseley, presiding at the 
annual public debate of the University College Debating 
Society, held at the College, Gower Street, in 1882, said 
that, ‘‘One of the most distinguished generals in the 
world, who was a German, said once to bim that no one 
could realize the burden which universal military service 
was to Germany except those who really knew what it 
was. The burdens were very great, and the system drove 
from that country its finest men, so that it was regarded 
by a large section of the people with detestation and 
horror. They had only to go to such places as Hamburg 
to see thousands of able-bodied men leaving the country 
to escape from that ‘INFERNAL AND CURSED BURDEN OF 
UNIVERSAL SERVICE.’ ” 


BLOOD TAXES. 


There are renewed causes of the irritation in France, 
aroused by the taxes on foreigners of all classes, by the 
extension of the military tax in lieu of service on certain 
classes of Frenchmen hitherto exempt, and the demand 
that this blood-tax shall be levied on foreigners, includ - 
ing Englishmen domiciled in France. In response to 
this proposal, angry letters have appearr in the Times, 
and other dailies, which sufficiently in¢ _.e severe diplo- 
matic struggles approaching. In reg.. to the general 
policy of these impositions on strangers within the gates, 
M. Yves Guyot, the French minister of public works, has 
made a dignified and comprehensive protest; but under 
the feverish pressure caused by the load of debt, and the 
ever increasing military preparations, such wise counsels 
may be overborne.—Concord. 


PENNSYLVANIA PEACE SOCIETY. 


The Twenty-third Anniversary of the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society was celebrated Dec. 12, in St. George’s Hall, 
Philadelphia, by meetings during the morning, afternoon 
and evening, and by a supper at 6 o’clock, when the aggre- 
gate of the day’s donations for the cause was announced. 
The President, Dr. Sarah T. Rogers, called the meeting 
to order. In her opening address, Dr. Rogers said that 
the cause of peace has made steady progress since the 
first society was formed in America. There are now 
forty-three organizations in this country, six in France, 
four in Germany, eight in Great Britain, four in Italy, 
and one each in Denmark, Holland, Hungary, Norway 
and Sweden. 

Reports were made by Rev. Amanda Deyo and Mrs. 
Belva Lockwood, of the recent Paris Peace Congress. 

The Rev. B. T. Lee, who represented Bishop Jabez P. 
Campbell, addressed the society on the topic ‘‘Dare to 
be a Peace Man Always,” and K. Joslin, of Providence, 
on ‘*War Desructive, Peace Constructive.” Mrs. Hannah 
J. Bailey, of Maine, speke upon ‘*The W. C. T. U. and 
Peace, the Strongest Forces.” 

At 8 o’clock another session was held, at which the 
attendance was much larger than during the day. After 
the reading of a poem by John Collins, and some vocal 
music, addresses were made by the Rev. George Dana 
Boardman, D. D., on ‘‘Disarmament;” the Rey. 
Amanda Deyo, of New York, peace delegate to the 
European Peace Congress, who spoke of ‘‘Peace, the 
Real Golden Medal ;” Aaron M. Powell, of New York, 
on ‘*Things that Make for Peace ;” the Rev. J. H. Clif- 
ford, of Germantown, on ‘*The Greetings of the Prom- 
ises ;’’ Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf on ‘*The Demand for 
Peace,” and by others. 

Resolutions were adopted declaring in favor of arbitra- 
tion as a substitute for war; that, in lieu of a War De- 
partment, or in addition thereto, there should be a Peace 
Department, with an International Court of Arbitration ; 
recognizing the happy omen presented by the sitting in 
Washington of the Conferences of the maritime powers 
and of the American States ; declaring against the taking 
of human life, either on the scaffold, or on battle-fields, 
or by any other so-called legal means; favoring temper- 
ance; declaring against appropriations for coast de- 
fences, etc., and in favor of the encouragement of com- 


merce. 
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THE “TRUCE OF GOD.” 
From the Almunach de la Paix, 1890. 


In the Middle Ages the Church performed a true social 
miracle by the establishment of the ‘*Truce of God.”” In 
those days there was war between castle and castle, be- 
tween village and village, as at present between nation 
and nation. The Church, with her mother-heart, threw 
herself between the combatants. At first she sought to 
take their weapons from their hands, and to establish 
perpetual peace. ‘To the men of the eleventh century she 
proposed a fraternal disarmament, such as we dare hardly 
ask for to-day. And, seeing they refused to lay down 
their arms whilst waiting for the hour of universal peace, 
she inaugurated the ‘*Truce of God.” All shedding of 
blood was forbidden from the sunset of Wednesday till 
sunrise on Monday morning. She placed in a condition 
of perpetual peace all Churches, women, children, travel- 
lers, merchants, laborers, and men who follow the plough, 
thus making, by a divine inspiration, of the plough, as of 
the Church, a sacred asylum. Then, the historians tell 
us, at the councils held in France, the enthusiasm was so 
great that bishops raised their crosses towards heaven, 
and the people waving palms, cried out together, ‘*Peace ! 
peace !’’ Why is it that the Church, divine to-day as ever 
she was, does not complete in the nineteenth century the 
miracle begun in the eleventh? Why should not all we 
ministers of the Gospel cry out to-day, to all men, to all 
peoples, ‘Peace! peace!” and why should not all men 
and peoples arise to prepare the way for the Gospel of 
peace ? Mer. Perravup, Bishop of Autun. 


REPUBLICANISM COMING PEACEABLY. 


A special dispatch from Paris to the New York Herald 
contains an interview with Emilio Castelar, the eminent 
Spanish statesman. He expresses no surprise at the 
Brazilian revolution, the seeds of which the people bad 
long been sowing, though the Emperor had striven to con- 
ceal the fact. He considers that the immediate effect 
upon Portugal will be great and that upon Spain less 
marked, because of the liberal character of the Spanish 
monarchy. ‘‘All the countries of Europe,” he says, ‘‘*may 
well find food for reflection in this almost unprecedented 
event. Think of it, they awake one morning, these tot- 
tering relics of wornout absolutism, and find that a nation 
almost as large as all of them put together has in the 
twinkling of an eye and without violence changed from an 
empire to a republic. 

‘‘And they may at least open their eyes to the fact that 
mankind have entered upon an era of reason, and are no 
longer to be driven against their fellows in murderous 
herds and slaughtered by thousands like unreasoning brutes 
to suit the caprice of some vain autocrat who boasts that 
God made him their master. No. The sway of autocracy 
on this old continent is nearly over. If there is any one 
thing I believe with all my heart it is that before fifty years 
Europe will be republican from end to end, and I believe 
the change will be brought about without the horrors of 
war as easily 9s it has just been brought about in Brazil ; as 
naturally as a man lays aside one coat and puts on an- 
other, because he likes the other better. The peoples of 
Europe are growing wiser every year and seeing better 
what are their real interests. They will one day say to 
their Kings, Queens, Emperors and Princes, ‘We are 
masters here. After all, this country is ours, not yours. 


There is thedoor. Go.’ And then, Kings, Queens, Em- 
perors and Princes will go, and it will be a beautiful sight. 
You look incredulous and think me a Utopist. But what 
would you have thought had I told you a week ago that 
to-day Brazil would bea republic? As I said, I believe 
these great changes will be accomplished without war, nor 
do I believe Europe is now threatened with war.” 

But the inherited habits of thought and speech die 
slowly. Men still idolize military heroes, and it is not 
long since the history of nations was written simply in 
their wars. In great civilized States the old aboriginal 
taste for the blood of any man outside one’s tribe is out- 
grown, but mankind at large is still some distance behind 
Senor Castelar in reason and reasoning — Boston Tran- 
script. 


THE DAWN OF PEACE. 


‘-It is a most encouraging fact,” says a temporary jour- 
nal, ‘‘that between one hundred and two hundred instances 
of successful arbitration of international difficulties have 
taken place. The proposal for a court of international 
arbitration on the part of the American nations is most 
hopeful. When such a measure shall have become 
operative on the Western Hemisphere, its example will be 
powerfully felt on the Eastern. The sanctity of private 
property on land and sea, the protection of life and 
property granted to non-combatants, the measure of hn- 
manity toward the wounded of either contending army, 
the success of the Red Cross Society, which ministers 
with impartial mercy to the suffering on the one side and 
on the other, on the field of battle and in the hospital, 
the increasing sentiment of brotherhood which prevails 
among workingmen in different nations, all these are 
grounds of thankfulness in every friend of humanity, and 
are, we believe, each one of them, steps toward the uni- 
versal reign of peace.” —Christian Statesman. 


“AMUSING.” 


A writer in the New York Witness in June last says 
concerning Tord Wolseley’s sketch of the Crimean war: 
“The noble Viscount tells us that they had great sport 
in the trenches before Sebastopol. They had great. mis- 
ery also. The sport consisted of popping at the Rus- 
sians and trying to kill some one who unwarily exposed 
himself. This he calls ‘amusing themselves.’ Great 
fun, truly. Will you let me give you a picture? It is 
the depth of winter in a Russian village. Looking into 
the interior of a peasant’s cottage you may see a 
mother and her children. The mother is wretchedly 
dressed, so are the children—the poorest of the poor. 
They all gather round a scanty fire, and the poor mother 
prays for her husband that he may soon return from the 
war to help her bear the burdens of life, which, since his 
absence, have become well nigh insupportable. 

“The mind can travel quickly. Come with me in 
thonght at this very same hour to the trenches before 
Sebastopol where the soldiers are ‘amusing themselves.’ 
A British soldier is on the alert, hand steady, cye keen, 
rifle cocked. A Russian soldier has incautiously exposed 
himself above the breastworks. Puff, ping—and thé 
woman we saw in the Russian cottage is a widow and the 
children fatherless. Lots of fun. ‘Amusing’ is Lord 
Wolseley’s word.” W.P. A. 
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“NOT AS THE WORLD GIVETH.” 


MARY KNAPP. 


Not the joy pulsing to a fever heat, 
Not the swift laughter or convulsive mirth, 
Not the wild pleasure found in dancing feet ; 
Thy peace is nothing kin to joys of earth. 


But the calm sense of safe, secure repose ; 
The heart is sure that it is loved ; then cease 
All the vain tossings of life’s angry tides. 
O Father, hear, and grant us thy sweet peace ! 
Palmyra, N. Y. 


AN ENGLISH “FRIEND.” 

Last summer, during a very delightful visit to London, 
there was no one whom I was more glad to meet again 
than my revered and beloved friend, J. Bevan Braithwaite. 
Truly he answers to the description of Barnabas, who 
was ‘‘a good man and full of the Holy Spirit.’”” We are 
told in God’s Word that ‘‘many are called, but few are 
choice ;” he is one of the choice spirits in the household of 
Christ. I never shall forget my last sweet interview with 
him at his house in Camden Road, when he took me into 
his library to show me some of his theological treasures, 
and ere we parted, he knelt and offered a fervent and 
beautiful prayer, which has followed me like a benediction 
to this hour. 1 wish that the whole Christian world knew 
more about that gifted ‘‘prince in Israel,’”’ the learned and 
devout and large-hearted J. Bevan Braithwaite. 

Some people very foolishly think of Quakers as a small 
and declining body whose only mission in this world has 
been to testify against the abominations of war and slavery 
and dram drinking and extravagant living. They have 


uttered these testimonies widely and boldly, and may God | 


give them grace to continue to do it! But the high call- 


ing of Friends is to be a missionary church!—T. L. 


Cuyler. 


GLADSTONE AND THE SABBATH. 


The following incident shows how careful Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone is to observe the Sabbath at home or abroad. 
It occurred on the occasion of his recent visit to the con- 
tinent. The city authorities of Naples wished to show 
Mr. Gladstone an extraordinary attention and arranged 
with the authorities for a visit to Pompeii, on which there 
should be a great excavation in the ‘‘City of the Dead.” 
He accepted the invitation, although no day was named. 
Knowing his love for classic archeology, the authorities 
did not doubt for a moment that he would fall in with ail 
their plans. So they fixed upon Sunday, and on Satur- 
day morning it was announced in all the papers that a 
special steamer would take Mr. Gladstone and family, 
the authorities and newspaper correspondents to Pompeii, 
where there would be an excavation. But they ‘treckoned 
without their host,” 
Old Man’ firmly but politely informed them that he ‘*‘did 
not use the Sabbath for merely worldly excursions ;’’ that 
they must change their whole plan, or he would not go. 
And yet, without his knowledge, the correspondents, see- 
ing the announcements in the Saturday papers, without 
further inquiry telegraphed to their journals in England, 
France and Germany, which published on Monday t morn-— 
ing that Yesterday (Sunday) Mr. Gladstone went on | 
an excursion to Pompeii !” Many were the recriminations | 


/now and then snarling like angry dogs. 


or rather their guest, for the ‘*Grand | 


| England, and some, not opponents, deplored that heshould 


set such a pernicious example. Yet on that Sabbath Mr. 
Gladstone was in his regular place in church, and did not 
visit Pompeii until the Tuesday after. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


The Czar of to-day honors the memory of John How- 
ard (who died a hundred years ago January 20), and 
Offers fifteen thousand roubles for an essay on his life ; 
but when George Kennan, following in the steps of 
Howard, draws back the curtain and shows the shudder- 
ing horrors in the prisons of Siberia, the Czar would 
willingly offer much more than fifteen thousand roubles 
for a successful essay upon his life. John Howard sleeps 
in innocuous silence in Kherson ; George Kennan speaks 
through the everywhere present press to the court of last 
appeal, the civilized world. 

There was not much money, there was not much popu- 
larity then in being a Puritan, in. being a Pilgrim ; there is 
not much profit, there is not much applause in being to- 
day a son of the Puritans, in standing as they did for 
great ideas and convictions, for liberty and righteousness, 
in holding the same relation to our age that they held to 
theirs. But let us be satisfied if, through unpopularity 
and loneliness and obloquy, we shall have done our duty 
as they did theirs, and let us hope that when another 
hundred years have passed, and when the ideal of to-day 
has become the commonplace of to-morrow, another gen- 


eration may write over your grave and mine, ‘‘A Son or 


THE Purrrans.”—Dr. H. L. Wayland. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION AND THE GOLDEN 
RULE. 


If an exposition had been organized solely to show how 


‘far the race is from a realization of the Golden Rule, it 
could have hardly been more successful. 
most interesting departments was that devoted to imple- 
| ments of warfare. 


One of the 


There was every conceivable appliance 
for the destruction of human life—guns that fire with 
lightning-like rapidity, ugly shells that would destroy a 
city in an hour, huge battle-ships incased in triple armor, 
torpedoes for attack under water. Ingenuity has never 
displayed greater acuteness than in devices for killing 
men, and thousands of feet of space were here devoted 
to implements of human butchery. And those implements 
are only hints of a sadder fact back of them. Millions 
of men all the time under arms in France, millions more 
in Italy, millions more in Germany and Austria, millions 
more in Russia—all jealously watching one another, and 
The departments 
devoted to salvation of life and amelioration of suffering 
were insignificant compared with those which show what 
men are doing in order to destroy life. » ke 

There were seen the implements of war, but, singularly, 
they are becoming so perfect that they are practically use- 
less. War is being made impossible by the very forces 
used to make it terrible. Noprogress? Why, the excel- 
lence of weapons is gradually insuring peace !—ev. A. 
H. Bradford. 


Each man can learn something from his neighbor; at 
least he can learn this—to have patience with his neigh- 


in the opposition journals and in the religious weeklies in | bor, to live and let live.-—Charles Kingsley. 
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FOURSCORE. THE MARITIME CONFERENCE. 


D. C. COLESWORTHY. 


Friend of my youth! can it be so, 
That fourscore years have passed, 

Since life was in its golden glow, 
And morning’s glory cast 

No murky shade about our feet, 
As joyfully we flew 

O’er hill and dale, in cold and heat, 
Nor care nor sorrow knew? 


Fourscore! Still onward with an eye 
Undimmed,—a soul alive 

To all that’s fair beneath the sky, 
Determined still to strive 

In all grand work for God and man, 
Where’er thy lot is cast, 

And be more true and active than 
In youth and manhood passed. 

Boston, 1890. 


PROGRESS OF ARBITRATION. 


A treaty has been negotiated between several South 
American Powers, to establish an international law of 
procedure in civil cases. This treaty was signed at Mon- 
tevideo January 11, 1889, and its text has now been pub- 
lished. The countries taking part in the conference for 
the discussion and settling of its terms were Paraguay, 
Uruguay, the Argentine Republic, Chili, Brazil, Bolivia 
and Peru. The great aim was to secure uniformity of 
law touching the innumerable and vexing cases ef com- 
mercial litigation arising between citizens of different 
countries. While it has not been possible to secure this 
entirely, yet much has been gained by the final agreement 
in which the delegates from all the powers united. The 
contracting States bind themselves to recognize the legal | 
processes of each other, and to recognize and enforce, | 
each within its own limits, decisions made in the courts 
of any of the others affecting its uwn citizens. The 
establishment of boards of arbitration, in certain cases, is 
also provided for, and their decisions, when arrived at. 
under conditions named, are to be held as binding by all 
the States. All this marks a great advance in the sim-, 
plification of the business relations of the merchants of 
these various countries. It indicates, also, decided pro- 
gress in the appreciation and adoption of civilized methods | 
of settling international controversies on the part of, 
governments which we have been too much accustomed to | 
regard as barbarous.—The Nation. 


The Maritime International Conference, in Washington, 
is a much greater event than the death of a King at one 


‘end of the Mediterranean, or the marriage of a Prince at 


the other. The gradual growth of the dominion of Law 
on the high seas shows the high water mark of modern 
civilization. Three centuries ago there was nosuch thing 
as Maritime International Law. ‘Then no ship was safe, 
and at any moment might be arrested and rifled and 
scuttled by anotker and bigger ship. The Reformation 
which broke over Europe brought with it new ideas, new 
aspirations, new securities for freedom, new guarantees 
for law. The new spirit soon found its way into inter- 
national action on the sea; and te-day a ship with half-a- 
million ounces of gold as a portion of its cargo, is as safe 
from pirates as property on land. And so civilization 
gradually narrows the boundary of barbarism, and as 
gradually widens the limits of human advancement.— 
Continental Times. 


HE STILL LINGERS. 


General Gibbon, Commander of the Military Depart- 
ment of the Pacific, recommends, in his annual report, 
the immediate expenditure of $20,000,000 in Pacific Coast 
defences. General Gibbon seems to be one of the old 
dispensation lingerers who think the nations will go right 
along slaughtering human beings and destroying the fruits 
of poor men’s toil as heretofore. We submit for his con- 
sideration, and the consideration of the head of the de- 
partment to which his report is addressed, the fact that 
English engineers have reported that Gibraltar, the 
strongest fortress in the world, is no longer impregnable— 
that it could not withstand the guns and steel-clads now 
afloat. Coast defences have ceased to be practicable. 
Who does not feel with each passing day that the proba- 
bilities of military and naval adjustments of international 
troubles are growing more and more remote? Anyway 
another general war can only be thought of as the break- 
ing up of a long, dreary winter of barbarism, to be suc- 
ceeded by an endless era of peace and good will.— 
Universal Republic. 


Let the world have peace for five hundred years, the 
aristocracy of blood will have gone. The aristocracy of 
gold has come and gone, that of talent will also have 
come and gone, and the aristocracy of goodness, which is 


|the democracy of man, the government of all, for all, by 


ENGLAND AND VENEZUELA. 


all, will be the power that is. Then, what may we not 


On Feb. 20, 1887, Venezuela gave his passports to the ‘look for? Hitherto our hero has been of force, bis sym- 


British minister. The differences which led to this were, 
(1) A question of boundary between Venezuela and | 
Guiana. (2) The thirty per cent. extra duties levied on | 
goods coming from the British West Indies. (3) Cer-| 
tain British ‘‘claims” which Venezuela failed to satisfy. | 
Conrad F. Stollmeyer of Trinidad, W. I., went to the) 
Venezuelan government and proposed, after consultation | 
with the U. S. minister, reopening of negotiations be- | 
tween the two countries. The proposition was accepted | 
and negotiations are reopened. That gentleman writes 


bol the sword or the sceptre of command. It will not 
always be so. We are now developing the hand, and 
shall one day the head, and then the heart.— Theodore 
Parker. 


Credit is now given to the Czar for pacific intentions, 
because of a few words addressed by him to some of the 
chief officers of his army on a recent date. The occasion 
was the celebration of the fifth centenary of the introduc- 
tion of artillery into the Russian army. The words ex- 


the above facts to Mr. A. H. Love of Philadelphia, | pressed by Alexander III. on this occasion have already 
President of the Universal Peace Union, by which | become historic. “God grant that such an occasion as 
Society he was encouraged to undertake this good | war may not happen inthe near future, and may the Lord 
mission of peace. | preserve us from such a grievous trial.” 
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WHITTIER’S BIRTHDAY. 


The sweet poet of peace, the gentle, genuine friend of 
humanity, the kindly, loved Whittier has lived to another 
birthday, and that one his eighty-third. In the old days 
of Rome when the family was esteemed a thing holy, and 
the noble doers among men were reverenced, he who at- 
tained the grand climacteric of 63 was accounted a 
citizen worthy of special honors, and a subject of general 
gratulation. To what high tribute and affectionate 
remembrance, by this ancient custom of distinction, is not 
the Quaker poet entitled, who has exceeded by a score of 
years the Roman standard, and been all the years of his 
life an example of virtue before the people? Held aloof, 
from the world by a modesty as delicate as his religious | 
faith is simple, Mr. Whittier has been ever one of the 
most unsophisticated of celebrated men ; and in the quiet, 
uncorroding atmosphere of New England village life, has 
preserved the fragrance of a singularly benevolent and 
philanthropic disposition. Fame came to him with the 
outstretched arms of pare love, found him unexpectant 
but grateful, and left him as serene, as unaffected, as 
beautiful of nature as she found him. 

Happily, age has not yet fallen so heavily upon him 
that he is denied the practice of habits that have con- 
tributed to his pleasures for many years. He goes his 
accustomed rounds cheerfully, only a little more hesitancy 
and feebleness of step telling of his burden of years, | 
while his mind seems to have lost none of its brightness, 
nor even its creative facility, for he is even now writing 
at leisure a poem to celebrate America’s fourth centenary. 
Much reason then have the good people of Amesbury to 
make merry to-day, while at post-office and telegraph 
station there will be activity enow among clerks and 
messengers bearing greetings from the world beyond 
Amesbury that rejoices in the long and lengthening life of 
the poet some have declared to be America’s chiefest. 

—Inter-Ocean. 


BURNING DRIFT-WOOD. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Before my drift-wood fire I sit, 
And see, with every waif I burn, | 

Old dreams and fancies coloring it, | 
And folly’s unlaid ghosts return. 


O ships of mine, whose swift keels cleft 
The enchanted sea on which they sailed, 
Are these poor fragments only left 
Of vain desires and hopes that failed ? 


Did I not watch from them the light 
Of sunset on my towers in Spain, 

And see, far off, uploom in sight, 
The Happy Isles I might not gain ? 


Did sudden lift of fog reveal 
Arcadia’s vales of song and spring, 

And did I pass, with grazing keel, 
The rocks whereon the sirens sing ? 


Did land winds blow from jasmin flowers, 
Where Youth the ageless Fountain fills ? 
Did Love make sign from rose blown bowers, 

And Gold from Eldorado’s hills ? ; 


Alas! the gallant ships that sailed 
On blind Adventure’s errand sent, 
Howe’er they laid their courses, failed 

To reach the haven of Content. 


Danvers, Mass. 


And of my ventures, those alone 
Which Love had freighted, safely sped, 
Seeking a good beyond my own, 
By clear-eyed Duty piloted. 


O mariners, hoping still to meet 
The luck Arabian voyagers met, 
And find in Bagdad’s moonlit street 
Haroun al Raschid walking yet! 


Take with you, on your Sea of Dreams, 
The fair, fond fancies dear to youth, 
I turn from all that only seems, 
And seek the sober grounds of truth. 


What matter that it is not May, 

That birds have flown, and trees are bare, 
‘That darker grows the shortening day, 

And colder blows the wintry air! 


The wrecks of passion and desire, 
The castles I no more rebuild, 
May fitly feed my drift-wood fire, 
And warm the hands that age has chilled. 


Whatever perished with my ships, 
I only know the best remains ; 
A song of praise is on my lips 
For losses which are now my gains. 


Heap high my hearth! No worth is lost ; 
No wisdom with the folly dies. 

Burn on, poor shreds, your holocaust 
Shall be my evening sacrifice ! 


Far more than all I dared to dream, 
Unsought before my door I see ; 

On wings of fire and steeds of steam 
The world’s great wonders come to me. 


And holier signs, unmarked before, 
Of Love to seek and power to save,— 
The righting of the wronged and poor, 
The man evolving from the slave. 


And life, no longer chance or fate, 
Safe in the gracious Fatherhood. 

I fold o’er-wearied hands and wait, 
In calm assurance of the good. 


And well the waiting time must be, 
Tho’ brief or long its granted days, 
If Faith and Hope and Charity 
Sit by my evening hearth-fire’s blaze. 


And with them, friends whom Heaven has spared, 
Whose love my heart has comforted, 

And, sharing all my joys, has shared 
My tender memories of the dead. 


Dear souls who left us lonely here, 

Bound on their last, long voyage, to whom 
We, day by day, are drawing near, 

Where every bark has sailing room. 


I know the solemn monotone 
Of waters calling unto me ; 

I know from whence the airs have blown 
That whisper of the Eternal Sea. 


As low my fires of drift-wood burn, 

I hear that sea’s deep sounds increase, 
And, fair in sunset light, discern 

Its mirage-lifted Isles of Peace. 


— Independent. 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION, 


BOSTON, JAN. ann FEB., 1890. 


R. B. HOWARD, EpITOR 


ONCE MORE. 


Is there not money in the hands of living men for the 
cause of Peace? If so, will not such allow us to use it? 
The American Peace Society never had so many open 
doors of usefulness. Who will aid us to enter them? 
Two generations ago good men remembered this cause in 
their wills. Will not the present generation do the same? 


—Cora Kennedy, an American lady who died at Rome 
on Dec. 31, made many important legacies, among others 
$6000 to the International Peace Society of Italy. 


—A general committee on the Peace Congress to be held 
in England in 1890 has been constituted of the several 
peace organizations. The Congress is expected to meet 
about the first of July, near the time appointed for the 
Parliamentary Congress for which energetic measures are 
being taken. 


—Several vessels belonging to New York merchants 
have been seized by the authorities of Colombia. The 
grounds of this seizure are not fully understood in this 
country, but the Secretary of State has telegraphed to 
Colon for information. The merchants aggrieved are 
circulating petitions to the United States Government to 
come to their help. 


—We are glad to note that the W. C. T. U. are circulat- 
ing petitions to Congress that the Exposition of 1892 
should not desecrate the Sabbath by opening its doors on 
that day. Pass the petitions round. They may be ob- 
tained of Mrs. J. C. Bateham, of Painesville, Ohio. 


—We hope none of our readers will fail to read ‘*A 
Western Farmer’s View.” It is an eloquent presentation 
of the possibilities of the World’s Peace Congress in 
America in 1892. To realize its noble aspiration in our 
time will not require one man as great in human states- 
manship as was Christopher Columbus, but many men of 
like faith and purpose. The people can have what they 
choose. That is the great fact of human progress inci- 
dent to the close of the nineteenth century. It encourages 
us to read such sentiments in a purely agricultural paper 
and to know that its circulation among farmers reaches 
nearly 100,000. 


—The London Peace Society has obtained through 
Secretary Darby a favorable place for an office in Paris, 
from which it can issue its publications and more 
effectually co-operate with the French Peace Societies. 
It is said that many peace men in France demand that 
Alsace-Lorraine be restored to France as a condition of 
peace! One fact must be reversed before they will act 
on a principle ! 


IN MEMORIAM. 


In the death of Rev. George W. Thompson of Stratham, 
N. H., Dec. 26, 1889, at the age of eighty-one, the cause of 
peace has lost a life-long friend and supporter. Though 
infirmities of age have for some years kept him from active 
participation in our work, bis sympathies were unchanged. 
His funeral services were held in Stratham, Sunday, Dec. 
28. We are sorry to hear that his excellent wife is in 
feeble health. Mr. Thompson was formerly a pastor at 
Kingston and afterward at Seabrook, N. H. The death 
of Deacon Caleb Wiggin and others has greatly diminished 
the number in Stratham who early espoused the cause of 
peace as a part of the great missionary enterprise. We 
are indebted to Deacon P. Merrill, himself a staunch 
believer and supporter of the cause, for information and 
aid in furtherance of our work. 


DEATH OF WALKER BLAINE. 


All right-minded men will sincerely sympathize with 
Hon. J. G. Blaine on account of the sudden death 
of his eldest son Walker, on whom the father leaned for 
aid in all the perplexing details of his public life, and who 
by reason of the inevitable advance of years and accu- 
mulation of butdens, grew more and more necessary to 
the latter’s comfort. Walker Blaine was no grown-up 
dependent on his father’s bounty, but active, energetic 
and wise beyond his years—a son to confide in, in matters 
little or great. Mr. Blaine’s brother and Mrs. Blaine’s 
sister have recently died. The family need the grace 
and comfort of the Holy Spirit. Thev will not be for- 
gotten in the prayers of Christians. 


PEACE THE LAST WISH OF AN EMPRESS. 

On Jan. 11, Hon. W. W. Phelps, minister toGermany, 
made an address before the Anglo-American Society of 
Berlin. He described his last interview with the Empress 
Augusta, the widow of Kaiser William, recently deceased. 
‘*Every topic seemed to lead her unconsciously to the 
same subject, viz., the love of peace. This seemed to 
occupy and fill her mind to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts. Whether speaking of America’s material or 
moral growth or France and the Exposition, she always 
reverted to Peace. Detecting something like a smile on 
my face at this, she in a half-whining, half-pettish tone, 
reproached me, adding : 

‘**Think what I know of war’ and, murmuring something 
of which I caught only the words father and son, she 
dismissed me with the earnest injunction to promote 
peace between Germany and America.” 

Mr. Phelps concluded: ‘‘The wires have told the 
story of her death in every capital, and the echo returns 
an expression of universal sorrow, not for the consort of 
the prince and king, and emperor, but for the good 
woman dead.” 


The first contribution received toward the $150,000 
memorial fund for Yankton College, which the trustees of 
the institution have decided to raise in honor of the late 
President Ward, is a purse of $200, given by the Indians 
of the Sauter Agency. The tawny donors to this fund 
for the education of whites, are members of a band 
which twenty-seven years ago assisted in the massacre 
along the Minnesota frontier.—Signal. 
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REV. DANIEL DANA TAPPAN. 


Rev. D. D. Tappan, a member of the American Peace 
Society, a frequent contributor to these columns, and ac- 
cording to hisability, toour benevolent funds, died at Tops- 
field, Mass., Jan. 15. He was ninety-one years of age, 
but was remarkably vigorous and active in mind and body 
to the last. Notwithstanding a fall in September from 
which he acutely suffered, he walked about using a cane 
for the first time, and assisted at the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, in Topsfield, Sunday, Jan. 5. Mr. Tap- 
pan was born in Newburyport, Mass., educated at Phillips 
Academy and Bowdoin College and Yale Theological 
Seminary, and was pastor of Congregational churches in 
Alfred, Winthrop and Weld, Me., in Farmington and 
Wakefield, N. H., also at East Marshfield, Mass. He 
shared with his gifted brother, the hymn-writer, William 
B. Tappan, a taste and a facility for versification. 

Sympathetic kindness ; evangelical earnestness ; broad 
philanthropy ; untiring activity ; strong convictions; re- 
markable faithfulness and affectionateness in preaching 
and pastoral labors, were some of Mr. Tappan’s character- 
istics. His departure gives added and tender emphasis 
to the kindly words written us Dec. 13, 1889, and the 
verses which follow : ° 


**Dear brother and friend—‘As this vast peace enter- 
prise lives and moves and has its being in God,’ it will 
serenely move on albeit Europe should swim in blood. 
‘He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh’ at the puerile 
devices of men to arrest his stupendous purposes. What 
an impulse you must bave received from hearty inter- 
course with the great and good of other lands, and 
what material for enlarged and stimulating thought you 
must have acquired! I hope soon to send my annual 
contribution, but I have recently been admonished that 
this long life may very soon close, Pray that this rem- 
nant of life may be earnestly spent for God and man as 
grace and strength be given.” 

Suggested by a night storm and a morning calm which 
came to certain imperilled voyagers on Lake George. 


This be our constant hymn, 
“Steady !” “all’s weli!” as we go, 

Not a quivering lip, nor a trembling limb 
Tell a tale of dismay to the foe. 


For Hope sits firm on our prow 
With an eye serene and bright, 

So we meet each storm with a fearless brow, 
And defy the gloomiest night. 


And we lean on the Love that restrains 
The merciless winds and the waves ; 
Upholds—in their struggles and pains, 
And in perils—his trusting one saves. 
D. D. Tappan. 


—Mary Whicher of Shaker Village, Canterbury, N. H., 
has died at the age of seventy-five. She was prominent 
in the Society of Shakers as a prudent, wise counsellor, 
a consecrated Christian and was chiefly known to us as a 
friend and advocate of the Gospel principles of peace. 
She was the author of several denominational and devo- 
tional works, and is a genuine loss to her Society and to 
the world. But ‘tthe good men (or women) do, lives 
after them.” 


WILLIAM PENN’S MAXIM. 


A little before his death, John Bright, on reading one 
of his sermons, wrote to Rev. G. D. Boardman, D.D., 
and, after expressing his pleasure at the breadth and 
kindly spirit of the discourse, he added: ‘‘There is a 
passage in a little book called ‘Penn’s Maxims’ which I 
once quoted in the House of Commons, in a debate on 
freland and the Irish Church, which, if you have not met 
with it, will, I doubt not, interest you: ‘The humble, 
merciful, just and devout souls are everywhere of one 
religion, and when death has taken off the mask they will 
know one another, though the diverse liveries they wear 
here make them strangers.’ What you have spoken will 
tend to make the devout souls know one another even 
here.” 


THE POPE AND INTERNATIONAL ARBI- 
TRATION. 


Mr. W. T. Stead writes from Rome :—‘‘Nothing was 
more touching than the prayer of the French peasants and 
laborers to the Chief Pastor to interpose to free the 
toiler from the crushing burden of the armed peace. In 
Spain also of late there has been the manifestatio of a 
similar desire, and in this respect the laity but reflect the 
aspiration of their spiritual chief. Ever since he suc- 
ceeded in composing the disputes between Germany and 
Spain, about the Caroline Islands, he has manifested a 
desire to compose other national disputes in the same 
fashion. Here also, if the Pope could have his way, the 
Catholic vote everywhere would be cast solid in favor of 
International Arbitration. This may not always be the 
best way of peace, but it indicates an anxiety to seek 
peace and ensure it, which I note with gratitude.” 


THE PEACE CONGRESS OF 1890. 


At the Representative Meeting of the London Peace 
Secieties, which was held at 47 New Broad Street, on the 
10th ult., it was resolved that in accordance with the 
suggestions received from the various Peace Societies which 
have been communicated with, the next Peace Congress 
should be held in London in the summer of 1890, and that a 
General Committee be constituted to make arrangements, 
consisting of representatives appointed by the regularly or- 
ganized Peace Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. It 
was also determined that the first Meeting of the Genera] 
Committees should be held on Wednesday, Jan. 15, 1890 at 
5 Pp. M., in the office of the Peace Society, 47 New Broad 
Street.—Herald of Peace. 


[Prompt and energetic measures should be adopted to 
secure a good delegation from the United States.—Ep. ] 


At last the law passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature 
some eight months ago, prohibiting the sale of cigarettes 
to minors under sixteen years of age, has been vindicated. 
Superintendent Baer, of the Reading Public Schools, hav- 
ing discovered that the tobacco dealers were selling 
cigarettes to little children, some only six or seven years 
of age, brought suit against one of the offenders, who 
has just been convicted, and sentenced to pay a fine of 
twenty dollars and the costs. This is a light sentence, 
even for a first imposition of the penalty, the maximum 
provided by law being $300. 
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BLAINE, THE ORIGINATOR OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
REV. J. H. ECOB, D.D. 


What, then, shall engage our Pan-American Congress? 
First and absorbingly questions of interstate relations ; 
questions of mutual support and counsel; a solemn 
‘league and covenant” that war shall never again darken 
this continent with his iron wings. Just here a bit of 
history is suggestive. 

By one of those little historic revenges, which would 
seem to indicate that human events are not left to drift 
like sand into chance combinations, the very man in 
whose capacious brain this Pan-American Congress origi- 
nated is now made its president. I remember well sit- 
ting by his side some years ago when the press of the 
country was resounding with cries of ‘‘Jingoism ;” 
‘*Hair-brained schemes of foreign conquest ;’’ ‘*A wild 
South American policy,” and the like. He said, with an 
undertone of bitterness: ‘‘If ever a project was born of 
a pure principle and propounded with a single and hon- 
orable purpose, that project was what is now being tra- 
duced as my policy of Jingoism and selfish national ag- 
grandizement. The vision that first rose before my mind 
was this great New World, with its untold possibilities in 
the future, forever secured against the ravages and hor- 
rors of war. All questions of commercial union came 
afterwards as corollaries to that main proposition.” 
What scheme could more worthily challenge the heart 
and brain of a statesman than a plan to deliver this New 
World from the ancient curse which has been the blight 
and destruction of the nations from the beginning ? 

After these years of the noise and dust of obloquy and 
perverse interpretation and falsehood, the vision has 
dawned again; and lo, by common consent, the Presi- 
dent of the great Congress, its shaping genius, is the 
very man whose clairvoyant eyes were first visited by its 
light. This looks very much as if Providence would 
have a serious part in the Congress. You are to secure 
as an unalterable policy among all the States of this new 
world; peace by brotherly arbitration; not peace after 
the exhaustion and blood-stained victories of war. When 
these many great States, with a future which no prophet 
dare utter, are bound together in a broad statesmanlike 
Christian policy of mutual understanding and good will 
the petty questions of the market get themselves solved by 
simply falling into their inevitable place under the over- 
mastering principles of National Comity.—The Inde- 
pendent. 


Many of the governor’s staff (Massachusetts) belted 
on their swords for the first time Thursday, Jan. 2. Let 
them resolve never to draw them without cause nor sheathe 
them with dishonor. Valor is never greater than when 
ruled by mercy. In the very rush and fury of the cattle 
show let them remember that the true warrior is always 
merciful.— Boston Transcript. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men;” 
So from these lines it would appear 
That those who do at nonsense sneer, 
And curl the lip, no matter when, 
Are plainly not the best of men. 
— Boston Courier. 


HELP THE POOR BUT ON CONDITIONS. 


Mr. A. F. Cox, a shoe manufacturer in Portland, 
Me., was once appealed to, to contribute for the pur- 
pose of assisting people who were suffering from the want 
of bread. He said, ‘*Yes, I will contripute. If you 
will find any man in Portland who does oe keep a dog, 
or one who does not use rum or tobacco, who is in want 
of bread, I will give him a sack of flour and a bushel of 
meal.” 

The offer was made public by some one, and at a 
meeting in the city hall the question was asked by a 
citizen: ‘*How long will you stand to that?’ He re- 
plied that he would stand to it to the extent of a hundred 
sacks of flour and a hundred bushels of meal. But to 
everybody’s surprise, not a single person has ever ap- 
peared to claim the flour and meal. 

This incident gives some little insight into the sources 
of some of the want and misery of our great cities; and 
it may set some poor persons thinking as to the cause of 
some of the poverty concerning which men complain. 
There is bread enough and to spare. It is waste that 
makes want; and when the waste is ended, the want 
will usually vanish with it.—Sa/feguard. 


ANOTHER VICTIM OF TOBACCO. 


Judge Kelley, of Pennsylvania, familiarly known in 
Congress as the ‘‘Father of the House”’ because of his 
long continuous service in that body, died Jan. 8, 1890. 
He has been suffering for five years from an irritation on 
the inside of the right lower jaw caused by an incessant 
use of tobacco. In Paris, after consultation with the most 
skilful surgeons, he underwent the severe operation of re- 
moving the inflamed parts. The treatment was successful, 
and in two or three months the parts operated upon en- 
tirely healed up. For two years there being ne recurrence 
of the trouble, it was supposed that the threatened disease 
had been eradicated. Last spring the irritation showed 
signs of reappearance, and since that time the health of 
the venerable statesman has been steadily failing. A 
cancer rapidly developed. The origin of the disease in 
the use of tobacco has often been admitted by the judge. 
Upon one occasion, in conversing with a young friend, re- 
ferring to this subject, he said that for twenty years he 
had never retired without a piece of tobacco in his mouth. 

This conspicuous example is added to the cases of 
General Grant and the Empercr Frederick, as if to sum- 
mon the attention of the civilized world to tobacco as well 
as to alcohol. 


Give us war ships, and we shall have wars. The cost 
of maintaining these useless instruments of destruction 
will be enormous. Secretary Tracy’s suggestion that we 
build fast ships for peaceful commerce, which could be 
made cruisers if ever required for such purposes, is admir- 
able, and should be adopted ; but no additional war ships 
proper should be built for the navy.—Andrew Carnegie, 
in Independent. 


The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia, of which 
A.H. Love is the wide-awake President, exhibited certain 
valuable peace and arbitration publications at the Paris 
Exposition, and has received recognition bya gold medal. 
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NEW BATTLESHIPS. 


The Secretary of the United States Navy, in his annual 
report, recommends the building of two fleets of battle- 
ships, of which eight will be assigned to the Pacific, and | 
twelve to the Atlantic. In addition to these battleships, 
he proposes that twenty coast defence craft shall be 
built, carrying the thickest armor and the most powerful 
guns. The problem is to get the ships built in the short- 
est possible time ; and as, with the most rapid work pos- 
sible, it would require twelve to fifteen years to complete 
the forty vessels recommended, he urges that eight 
armored battleships be authorized at the present session 
of Congress. As thirty-one cruisers have been already 
built, or authorized, he recommends that no more of this 
type be ordered, until the battleships and coast defenders 
are nearing completion. The appropriation asked for the 
navy next year amounts, in the aggregate, to $25,599,250. 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 


During the past twenty years Great Britain spent on 
the Navy alone, the enormous sum of $1,075,000.000 and 
during the last five years the sum of $300,497,112. This. 
expenditure shows a regularly increasing ratio throughout | 
the whole period. For the first five years the average 
annual expenditure was $48,000,000, and for the last 
five $60,000,000, or an increase of nearly 25 per cent. 

During the years 1875-1885 the British Annual Ship- 
building Votes amounted to $190,000,000, or an average 
of $18,000,000 and the French $107,000,000. During 
that time, therefore, England spent on the Navy $30,- 
000,000, or nearly a million a year more than the French. 


WHAT IT HAS COST FRANCE TO PREPARE: 
FOR THE NEXT WAR. 


At the conclusion of the War of 70-71 the French 
National Assembly opened a special budget called Compte 
de liquidation, to replace war material, rc-organize the 
army and construct a new lineof defence. This account, 
which does not include the annual and regular expenses of 
the ordinary War Budget, has swallowed up a sum of 
$320,350,000; but since then has been invented the Jebel 
gun, melinite shells, etc., which have necessitated a 
second extraordinary additional Budget of $164,000,000 ; 
and lately M. de Freycinet told the Senate that this 
second budget is only one on account and that towards 
1890 the Government must present a third extraordinary 
war budget to the amount of $114,000,000, a grand total 
in twenty years of $766,600,000.—Les Etats Unis 
d’ Europe. 


EUROPEAN ARMIES. 


War Second Final 
Strength, Reserves. Reserves. 


Germany «1,520,000. .1,860,000 
France «2,440,000. .1,570,000. .1,700,000 
RussSit. 2,495,000. 1,980,000. 2,200,000 
Italy 61,010,000. «1,320,000. «1,200,000 
Austria 145,000. .1,470.000. «1,700,000 
Turkey 620,000.. 310,000... 340,000 
Balkan States 250,000... 165,000... 195,000 


10,480,000 8,335,000 9,195,000 


Here we have a mass of men, in number equal to the 
population of a first-class State, who may at any moment 
be called upon to take the field. Over twenty-eight 
millions of Europeans, all in the prime of manhood, are 
liable to expose their lives in the next great war. More 
than two-thirds of them are at present engaged in civil 
pursuits ; but war might drag every one of them from tbe 
office, the field and the workshop, and thus, at a few 
hours’ notice, the commercial, manufacturing and agricul- 
tural interests of half Europe might be paralyzed by the 
withdrawal of all the best and most active workers. 


OUR NATIONAL PRESTIGE. 


In commenting upon the Berlin Conference of last 
year, the London Spectator pointed out the greatly in- 
creased prestige of our country, in the following remark- 
able language: 

‘‘The United States is becoming the greatest nation of 
the world. It is probable that nothing short of actual 
violence would now induce any nation to attack her, 
while she could, if she pleased, ruin the commerce of 
any nation on the globe. Apart altogether from her 
existing resources, the growth in the strength of the 
Union affects the imagination of the European States. 
There are children alive who will see, or at all events 
may see, the North American Republic with a population 
of 200,000,000, and the means of raising £300,000,000 a 
year; and the idea of incurring the enmity of such a 
power is appalling. America could be met only by a 
confederation of Europe, which without some great 
change of circumstances is impossible, or possible only 
if Europe felt it too dangerous to put up with the treat- 
ment one power was receiving. The Union already 
stands toward the Spanish and Portuguese-American 
States in the relation in which she may one day stand 
toward Europe itself. Her foreign office already claims 
something like a protectorate over both Americas.” 

It is well that the United States has no selfish policy 
to pursue in respect to other American States or to 
Europe. Our power will not be envied nor will it be 
dreaded, if it stands for exact justice and equal good-will 
to all. Cousidering the abuses of power, of which 
history has so crowded a record, it is not wonderful that 
in the seventeenth century it was thought necessary to 
make great coalitions and fight bloody wars to prevent 
one power ‘rom becoming too strong. 

“Oh, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 

The United States already has the strength of a giant, 
—of a giant whose stature will soon assume almost pre- 
ternatural proportions. Let us hope that the moderation 
and disinterestedness of our policy may be so evident to 
mankind as to forefend all apprehension of violence or 
greed, and bea pledge of international peace and security. 
—The Watchman. 


The pregnant declaration of Dr. Henry T. Cheever, 
that ‘‘the establishment of a National Christian party of 
reform on the basal principles of righteousness and hu- 
manity with confessed allegiance to Christ the King, has 
become a necessary step in the providential march of event 
and in the progress of a great Christian people,” is 
worthy of note and will perhaps be remembered in future 
years, 
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THE KINGDOM COMES. 


The kingdom comes—the conquest hastens on, 

By world-wide plans, and enterprise sublime, 
When all the nations shall to Christ be won. 

And gospel peace shall bless each land and clime ; 
The Master a from ev’ry foreign shore, 

And beckons to his church with out-stretched hands, 
And pleads, for men to enter ev’ry door, 

And take for God and truth all Pagan lands ; 
Oh, halcyon age of grace and Gospel light, 
Roll on, and speed the coming glories bright! 


Oh, Christian age, resplendent in thy trend! 
Surpassing far all conquests of the past! 
Oh, glorious now o’er which the heavens bend, 
With awe and int’rest deep, intense and vast! 
Ye skies alive with spirits gone before, 
With souls of saints and martyrs overhead, 
Inspire the church below the round world o’er! 
And wake the souls that slumber and are dead, 
To seize the world for Christ, in this good time, 
Of opportunity for deeds sublime! 


Oh, Christian men, speed on the Gospel car, 

By faith and prayer, and gifts and love’s increase ! 
By consecration press the holy war, 

And haste the final universal peace ! 

Let fear begone—to do and dare arise, 

Jehovah’s chariots come to bring you cheer! 
Ten thousand thousand flames along the skies, 

And angels shout “the coming kingdom’s near !” 
Oh, church of God, shout back the thrilling strain— 
“The kingdom comes—the King of kings shall reign !” 

—W. P. B. 


LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY. 


From Rev. H. C. Dunham. 


Wintunrop, Mass., Oct. 10, 1889. 


Dear Brother Howard—Your favors, while abroad, 
and since your return, all came to hand, and gave me 
much interest and pleasure. Never to my mind for the 
last fifty years has the cause of Peace looked more hope- 
ful than at the present time. It has been pursued large- 
ly as a work of philanthropy. It has now entered the 
realm of diplomacy, and leading statesmen will solve the 
problem that will ere long give the nations peace. You 
are to be congratulated for your fidelity and success in 
this noble enterprise. 

May God give you health and strength still to forward 
this great work. 

Jan. 10, 1890. 

Your postal conveying ‘‘items of great interest’ to me, 
has been received. Some ten years ago, I spent a night 
with our late friend, Rev. G. W. Thompson; had much 
interesting conversation with him. His interest in the 
cause of Peace was unabated. He was a good man and 
may his mantle fall on many. God buries his workmen, 
but carries on his work. Very glad to hear of your pros- 
perity and may it be increased a thousand fold. You are 
very kind to keep me informed concerning the good work, 
to which \ou are devoting your time and strength. We 
are quite c mfortable at present. Yours, with many good 
wishes. 


From Samuel Buffum, North Berwick, Me. 
I am much pleased with Blaine’s speech at the Confer- 


ence at Washington. It is well worthy of a place in 
Peace Literature. 

This Conference may mark an era of very great good 
to the world, and I am thankful that I live in such an age. 


“Let us help it all we can, 
Every woman, every man,— 
‘The good time coming.” 


WHERE SHALL THE WORLD’S FAIR BE ? 


Lancaster, Pa., Dec., 1889. 


Dear Sir—Just received the Apvocare to-day. I 
have finished reading the addresses delivered at the re- 
ception of the Delegates of the Peace Congress at Paris. 
I am charmed with them. Truly the ‘‘New Creed” is a 
great idea! 

I appreciate Secretary Blaine more for what he has 
done for this subject than for anything preceding it. 
Now I wish to invite your attention to a subject akin to 
this ; and that is the place of holding the International 
Exposition of 1892. 

In order that no backward steps be taken in regard to 
maintaining inviolate the American Sabbath, I am very 
solicitous that Washington City, D. C., be chosen rather 
than New York or Chicago. Through the activity and 
efficiency of organized Law and Order Societies trafficking 
of various kinds on the Sabbath day is being discon- 
tinued. The failure of the coming Exposition to be 
held in this country to prohibit trafficking of all kinds on 
that day would establish a precedent that would inju- 
riously affect us throughout our country and the world. 
We remember how such a danger was barely escaped 
during our Centennial at Philadelphia. Thanks to Sena- 
tor Joseph R. Hawley, who by his firm, heroic opposition 
to opening the Centennial on the Sabbath day saved the 
nation from this disgrace and the consequences which 
would have followed. 

I heard him speak to his fellow Commissioners on that 
day of decision. Those who stood with him are worthy 
the gratitude of the American people for the noble defence 
of the American Sabbath. 

In view, then, of the difficulties on that occasion, how 
much greater will be the risk of reaching a similar wise 
decision by the Commission who will be charged with a 
like duty if held in either of the cities of Chicago or New 
York. The decision of the moral question in the premises 
will affect more than our whole country. The subject is 
entitled to the gravest consideration. 

I trust that by the time a second International Expo- 
sition would be desired we would have so far advanced in 
acquiescence and enforcement of the Sabbath laws 
throughout the country that no attempt would be made to 
invade them on such an occasion. To give influence to 
the American example as to the Sabbath the capital city 
of the nation, Washington, would be the most suitable 
place for holding the Exposition even if it became neces- 
sary for the Government to appropriate more largely for 
the necessary expense. 

If my hands were full of material means as my heart is 
of interest and concern for the cause in which you are la- 
boring, every demand it could make upon me would be 
promptly supplied. 8. L. H. 

[By parity of reasoning a Peace Congress at the 
capital would seem more appropriate than anywhere 
else.—Ep. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S CLOSET. 
HARRIET MCEWAN KIMBALL. 


I need not leave the jostling world, 
Or wait till daily tasks are o’er, 

To fold my hands in secret prayer 
Within the close-shut closet door. 


There is a viewless cloistered room 
As high as heaven, as fair as day ; 

Where, though my feet may join the throng, 
My soul can enter in and pray. 


And never through those crystal walls 
The clash of life can pierce its way ; 
Nor ever can a human ear 
Drink in the secret words I say. 


One hearkening even cannot know 
When I have crossed the threshold o’er ; 
For He alone who hears my prayer, 
Has heard the shutting of the door. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


SWITZERLAND, THE WORLD’S ARBITER. 

A gentleman, a native of Switzerland, temporarily in 
America, makes some suggestions in the following letter which 
our readers will be glad to read. 

Rev. R. B. Howarp, Secretary of the American Peace 

Society, Boston : 

Dear Sir—The time will come, I have no doubt, when 
the ‘*Peace Society” will have to extend its work and 
take an initiative in a greater number of questions than 
it has done until now. It will have to take hold of every 
great social, moral and economical problem which may 
forward the peace and union among nations and men. 
Wherever possible, the settlement by arbitration will have 
to be insisted upon by the ‘*Peace Society,” whose duty 
it will be to take up every question which may disturb 
the peace of nations, to exercise and study it, and to 
bring the result of its investigations before the Swiss 
government at Berne, seat of all International Unions, 
inviting it to propose to the other governments that a 
diplomatic conference should be held to discuss the ques- 
tion at issue. Should the governments refuse to respond 
to this invitation, the ‘*Peace Society” could still make a 
last effort in favor of an arbitration, in making known 
through the everywhere present press, the result of its 
investigations tothe civilized world, the court of last appeal. 

Such a mode of working would perhaps be worthy of 
being considered by the ‘*American Peace Society.” I 
have no doubt that the Swiss government would always 
be ready to give its most cordial support to any propo- 
sition for arbitration. The following passage by a late 
English minister plenipotentiary at Berne, gives us full 
assurance thereof. 

Sir Francis Ottiwell Adams in his remarkable work on 
“The Swiss Confederation,” published a short time ago, 
says in his chapter on ‘‘International Unions :” 

«The establishment of various international unions, 
having their seat at Berne, on the soil of neutral Switzer- 
land, is a matter which well deserves the consideration of 
thoughtful men, as tending to bind nations closer together, 
and thus working in the direction of peace. The fact, 
too, that Switzerland has been chosen as the home of 
these unions is one which will gradually give to her a 
peculiar position of honor and usefulness in the world. 

‘‘A report upon this subject by Mr. Conway Thornton 


will be found in one of the Blue Books presented to 
Parliament in 1885, and is well worth perusal. 

‘In 1863, as is well known, a private committee, the 
members of which belonged to different nationalities, 
assembled at Geneva, and drew up a plan for the pro- 
tection of the wounded in battle. They then requested 
the Federal Council, as the central government of the 
country in which they had held their sittings, to propose 
to the other governments that a diplomatic conference 
should be held in Switzerland in order to discuss this 
humane and important question. The Federal Council 
accepted the task, and the consequence was that delegates 
from many powers were sent to Geneva where the mem- 
orable Convention of the 22nd of August, 1864, was 
signed. 

“This Convention may fairly be looked upon as the 
origin of the selection of Switzerland by the powers for 
the natural seat of various international unions which 
have since been founded.” 

Mr. Thornton concludes his report with the following 
observations : 

‘*It is difficult, when passing through the quiet streets 
of Berne, to realize the importafice of the operations 
which are being unobtrusively carried on, or the world- 
wide scope of the interests involved. Yet it cannot be 
doubted that these interests form a more effectual 
guarantee for the preservation of Switzerland as an inde- 
pendent State than any other that could be devised. 
This position she has gained by the study of the con- 
veniences of mankind, or, in other words, by making 
herself useful to every one, while offending none. It 
may even be hoped that this spirit may in time extend 
itself to other nations with beneficial results to humanity 
at large. The confidence reposed by other countries in 
Switzerland, in the formation of these unions, tends to 
create a more unrestrained intercourse between them in 
matters of daily life, which can hardly fail to be pro- 
ductive of a progressively improving understanding 
among them all.’’ C. A. N. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


The Era of International Conqresses.—Rivalry of Eng- 
land and America on the High Seas.—Som-thing not 
shown the Pan-Americans.—The Sabbath and the Ex- 
position of 1892. 
New York, Jan., 1890. 

Mr. Editor—The Marine Congress has adjourned, and 
while its outeome shows no great advance in the science 
of safe seamanship, it did some useful work in harmon- 
izing signals at sea, and in suggesting other rules to guide 
navigators of different nations. As an exhibition of 
international courtesy throughout its sessions, it did good. 
No sharper jealousies have been incurred than those 
between rival owners and officers of vessels, and the 
mutual kindness exhibited in the discussions was remark- 
able, especially as the clder maritime men in our count~y 
once accustomed to dispute the commerce of the seas 
with Great Britain, are restive under her present supre- 
macy. Like the Anti-Slavery Congress at Brussels, the 
Marine Congress marks an advance in international 
conity. 

The Conference of American nations has created a 
greater sensation. It has been lionized, feted and 
generally ‘‘shown about’’ our country, chiefly because 


shrewd traders thought they saw an opportunity to increase 
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their markets, and shrewd politicians love to defer to the 
demanis of trade. 

But underlying these superficial demonstrations by the 
people and the Government, there has been a genuine 
desire to promote the highest interest of this continent 
in the way of friendly intercourse and perpetual peace. 
So far, this body has appointed good committees, one on 
arbitration, — eaten good dinners, smoked our tariff-bur- 
dened cigars, drunk our highly taxed foreign wines, 
looked at our territory, our manufactories and our political 
institutions, and done nothing else so far as the public are 
informed. It was convoked, after years of discussion, 
partly at least, in consequence of petitions for it, to 
which the peace societies secured thousands of signatures. 
Andrew Carnegie is a member from the United States. 
The people wil! be sorely disappointed both in him and in 
the Conference if there be no pronounced action on the 
subject of a permanent system of international arbitra- 
tion. If the committee on the subject have a ‘‘hearing,” 
there will be an effort made to secure the strongest pres- 
entation of the case possible. 

Religious people are, in this connection, indignant at 
the countenancing by our Government of Sunday travel, 
and Sunday shows such as the theatres exhibit. They 
demand that foreigners accustomed to tobacco and spirits 
and no Sabbath and little religion, should at least have 
an opportunity to see the working of the moral and 
religious institutions of the country. While we may not 
force our own tastes or morals upon our guests, we demand 
that the members of our Guyernment elected by the votes 
of the moral and religious classes, and who personally 
profess godliness, should not abdicate all observance of 
religious duty out of deference to visitors. 

In view of our proposed Exposition of 1892 (Colum- 
bian), the above remarks have added significance. If 
the American Sabbath, for instance, is to be sacrificed to 
Continental Europe, whether resident in America or 
merely visiting this country, there are many of us who 
would vote ‘tno Exposition.” This question will not 
‘*down,” and our politicians will hear more of it. It is 
not American wealth, manufactures, agriculture, ingenuity, 
industry and literature alone that should be exhibited, but 
American Christianity. A country ‘‘with one religion,” 
and the least possible of that, may properly exhibit nothing 
but what she possesses. ‘he ‘‘many religions’ which we 
are accused of having, are at least Christian to some ex- 
tent and ought to be a part of the exhibition of our 
greatness, which derives its chief value from Protestant 
and Puritan ideas. 

We want the first Peace Congress ever held on the 
Western Hemisphere in 1892. But we are willing to 
postpone or forego that Congress, rather than to sacrifice 
our self-respect and deny the Prince of Peace. 

The President of the United States was a Presbyterian 
Elder and Bible Class teacher. The Secretary of State 
(‘*Premier”) is a member of a Congregational Church in 
good standing. Our new Chief Justice is a prominent 
and active Episcopalian. Our rulers ought to be as pro- 
nounced in their Christianity, at least, as the Englishmen 
Gladstone or John Bright. 

We rejoice to hear that special effort will be made to 
secure a good Parliamentary Peace Congress in London 
next year. How about the general Peace Congress to 
meet at nearly the same time? 

The time is near when Governments should invite and 
pay the expenses of such Congresses as they do those of 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS. 
PARIS LETTER. 


Dear Sir —It is rather discouraging to the friends of 
peace that the increase of European armaments should be 
not only in a continuous degree but in exact propor- 
tion, as for instance, in the case of Switzerland, whose 
war estimates have gone up with a tremendous leap—re- 
luctantly, we may be sure, and against the very grain of 
its rulers. 

Then as regards Germany, whilst the Emperor William 
proclaims himself the great champion of peace, the Par- 
liament of Berlin is shortly to be solicited for an addi- 
tional vote of credit to still farther strengthen the army. 
I find from an Italian military review that that army as 
it stands to-day is as follows: 

Active Army, 3 Classes...eeesseeseeeee 495,000 men. 
Reserves, 4 classes. 678,000 
Landwehr of the Ist 685,000 * 
Complementary reserve, 7 classes for the 

standing army and 5 classes for the 

Landwehr of the 2d ban classes.....-. 815,000 
Landsturm of the Ist ban (men from 17 

to 39 years Of * 
Landsturm of the 2d ban (40 to 45 years)1,225,000 * 


Total. men. 


Since the military septennate was voted, Germany has 
thus been in a position to place seven million two hundred 
men in the field, and this figure it seems is not enough to 
guard the peace. Little wonder that the indefinite mul- 
tiplication of such crushing burdens should be daily 
strengthening the action of the Socialists, which threatens 
to undermine the military fabric built up for the glory of 
the Hohenzollern dynasty. 

As the leader of the Socialist party, Herr Lieblkneckt, 
recently said in the Reichstag. 

‘*A party like yours formerly relied upon Frederick the 
Great’s invincible army; but Prussia was beaten at 
Jena. The situation is the same at this hour. You are 
relying upon your invincible army and you fancy that you 
can disown the spirit of the age. Do what you will the 
catastrophe will come, and you will be overwhelmed with 
a Jena more formidable than the first.” 


Yours very truly, H. W. B. 


The following extract from a letter from a woman, 
a member of the Society of Friends, voices a general feel- 
ing : 

Respected Friend—I have not failed to notice the pro- 
gress of the arbitration movement. It does my very soul 
good, and may the day be hastened when all of every nation 
may be able to see the true nature of war, that it is in open 
violation to God’s commands, a relic of heathenism and 
barbarism, and that Arbitration is a much wiser, nobler 
and less expensive in a great many ways. 

I want to encourage thee to do all that thou canst. It 
don’t seem that I can do much. R. E. N. 
West Branch, Ia. 


In France there is a penalty of 20,000 francs for pub- 
lishing the revolting details in a divorce case. In New 
York they are the Sunday literature of the masses. That 
is a sentence for the man who takes a Sunday newspaper 


the Marine and Anti-Slavery Conferences. AMERICUS. 


and some others into his family to ponder. 
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NO DEATH. 


There is no death! The stars go down, 
To rise upon some brighter shore, 

And bright in heaven’s jewelled crown 
They shine forevermore. 


There is no death! The choicest gifts 
That heaven hath kindly lent to earth 
Are ever first to seek again 
The country of their birth. 


And all things that for growth or joy 
Are worthy of our love or care, 
Whose loss has left us desolate, 
Are safely garnered there. 


The voice of bird-like melody, 

That we have missed and mourned so long, 
Now mingles with the angel choir 

In everlasting song. 


AN APPEAL TO WOMEN OF FRANCE AND OF 
THE WORLD. 


An Italian patriot who loves France, has come to warn 
us of the danger of War that menaces us, and he is mak- 
ing efforts to draw closer together among all peoples the 
bond of amity. He has appealed to our enlightened 

atriotism, which does not exclude love for humanity at 
arge. His appeal has met with responses. A body of 
men in Paris, without distinction of party, have united to 
try and prevent this war, which would place in jeopardy, 
liberty, material and moral progress, and all the better 
hopes of humanity. Who can prophesy the outcome should 
it take place? In the face of such a terrible crisis, are 
you going to remain silent, women of the world? The 
appeal that we have mentioned was addressed especially 
to peoples of the Latin race. We now desire to speak 
to our sisters the world over: There can not exist any 
difference of race in the hearts of mothers! Let all 
mothers of the world who realize that war would be the 
moral as well as the material ruin of their families—be- 
cause it overturns all ideas of justice and humanity by 
exalting patricide to the level of virtue, because it de- 
velops the most violent and brutal instincts of the lower 
nature (of man) at the sacrifice of all lofty and noble 
ambitions and aspirations,—who would prefer to see their 
sons progressive and peaceful citizens, instead of blood- 
thirsty soldiers, UNITE WITH Us IN THE HOLY AND SUBLIME 
CAUSE OF UNIVERSAL Peace AND Human Uniry. All of 
you, including those unmarried, who fulfil your womanly 
mission in the human family, by inspiring men with love 
and all that is great and good and elevating, will respond 
to our appeal. ' 

You will say: ‘* We will no longer allow the demon of 
war to devastate the earth, and we will aid, with all the 
forces of our souls, those who are praying and working for 
disarmament and universal peace.” Do not fail in replying 
to this appeal to bind yourself to this holy cause of Heaven 
and Earth, in one way or another. We only ask your 
adhesion to this one idea: ‘To work, for universal Peace 
and the unity of Humanity. It is unimportant what label 
people wear, who join this all-important movement, pro- 
vided all desire to work for the same end. All social and 
political ideas are in a state of agitation to-day! From 
whence come the menaces of war? Who are preparing to 
spill blood and revel in human butcheries? The govern- 
ments who call themselves guardians of society. From 


whence come the opposite appeals now resounding all over 
the world? Peace! Peace! Universal union! from the 
very peoples in all countries, who have been falsely rep- 
resented as disturbers of the Peace. Your bounden duty 
then, women of all peoples, outside of all other interests 
and political parties, is to put the weight of your united 
influence on the side where justice, Peace and love of 
humanity are to be found. 

Mme. Emilie De Morsier (Founder of the League). 

Maria Martin (Editor of the Citoyenne). 

Countess Batowska, Hortense Wild, Mlle. DeBroen, 
Isabelle Bogelet, Bertha Formstocker, Eugenia Pontonie- 
Pierre, Maria Deraimes (President of the Women’s Rights 
Society), Mme. David (Vice-President of the Women’s 
Rights Society). 

Mme. Griess-Trant (Vice-President of same society and 
Vice-President of the International Society for 
Universal Peace Promotion). 

Mme. Therese Deraimes (Treasurer of Women’s Rights 
Society). 

Mme. Marechel. 

All who desire to join in the object of this peaceful appeal 
should send in their names to ‘‘La Citoyenne,” 107 Rue de 
Mont Cenis, Paris, France. 


ENGLISH MOTHERS’ PRAYERS. 


In an address before the New England Christian Asso- 
ciation at Ware, Massachusetts, last summer, Elizabeth 
E. Flagg in speaking of woman’s work in Christian reform 
used the following language : 

‘The world has not yet learned that God makes very 
small account of big armaments and splendid navies that 
he can annihilate with the breath of his mouth. Our own 
nation has not yet learned it, or we should not hear so 
much talk every year about enlarging our navy and 
strengthening our coast defences. But the human race 
has had many lessons on this point. What a lesson was 
that three hundred years ago, when God sent the angel 
of the winds and dashed to pieces the Spanish Armada! 
Philip {I. is said to have observed with pious complacency 
that ‘he sent his fleet to fight the English and not the ele- 
ments.’ But Jehovah was behind those August gales, 
making a pathway for the Mayflower to sail out on a 
generation later. And so the New World became the 
home of religious liberty instead of the Inquisition ; of 
free schools, and a free press, and a free Bible. And I 
believe there were praying English mothers in 1588 who 
gathered their little ones around them and cried to God 
to deliver their homes when they saw that great fleet ex- 
tending seven miles in a semi-circle anchored in the chan- 
nel, all ready to light up the fires of Smithfield in every 
town and hamlet in England. And in those wild summer 
tempests, lashing the German ocean into fury and mak- 
ing its every surge the death-knell of doom for the proud 
Armada, God answered their prayers and he did deliver 
England. History has a great deal to say about Queen 
Elizabeth, placing herself at the head of her troops and 
throwing down her gauntlet of defiance so magnificently 
to Spain, but she tells us nothing about these uncrowned 
queens. God bless them and keep their generations from 
ever dying out.” 


Definition—‘‘Saint”: A man with courage and convic- 
tions who has been dead one hundred years. Cannonaded 
then, canonized now.—Dr. Wayland. 
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immediate attention, and return short rescripts in the 
form of practical answers. 
Before such a tribunal, sooner or later, two States, in 
. : : contest with each other, would bring the subject of their 
Rg ore | of the Conference a nnn Nations | debate. The court would hear them by counsel, and 
BD give its decision. To enforce that decision, it is 
system of arbitration as to any questions which may arise | perfectly true, it would not have a musket nor a ship. 
between the different States of North and South America, But the moral weight of its decision would be absolute. 
What must be attempted is the establishment of a sys- No State in America is so strong that it could stand 
tem. Discussion fs not enough. Resolutions are not) against it. The legislation of every State and its conduct 
enough, nor any professions. It is possible to establish | would, sooner or later, comply with the court’s decision. 
a system, and.a long period must pass before so favorable | Take, for instance, the question now existing, as the 
an opportunity can occur again. | preservation of seals in the Northern waters. No nation 
It is too much forgotten that an essential part of the | concerned wishes to do wrong in the matter. No intelli- 
prosperity and success of the United States as a nation | gent person wishes to see this race of avimals annihilated. 
is the system by which questions between the States are It is a subject eminently fit to be presented to such a 
adjusted. Difficulties, indeed, are brought to an end court, that it may say what the laws of nations, or the 
almost as soon as they begin. Many a contest between eternal justice, would command in that affair. And 
neighboring and rival States has been adjusted by the | England, Canada, or the United States would have to 
Supreme Court, while most of the citizens of each State obey the decision. 
did not know there was any question. Thusthe Supreme; ‘The manuer of composing such a court is rather a mat- 
Court adjusted a boundary question between Massachu- ter of detail. Our experience in the Supreme Court of 
setts and Rhode Island, of more importance than many | the United States would suggest a tribunal of seven or 
boundary questions which have plunged Europe in war. nine jurists. They should be selected from the different 
And it would be fair to say that half the people of both nations, so that all parts of America might be represented, 
States did not know that there had been any controversy. and authority might be given to appoint one or two ‘*as- 
It is not enough for the Congress to vote that, in the | sessors” from the most distinguished jurists of Europe. 
future, questions of dispute shall be referred to courts of | The honors and emoluments of the court should be such 
arbitration. When questions assume importance, after | that any man in the world might be proud and glad to 


THE HIGH COURT OF AMERICA. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


they have heen neglected, and when they have had a 
chance to grow in consequence, it may be too late to con- 
stitute a proper court of arbitration. The demand of 
our time is that a permanent court of arbitration sball 
be appointed at once, and shall be in readiness to re- 
ceive all such questions as soon as they arise. Indeed, 
it may be possible for such a court to give such counsel 
as shall solve the question at its very birth. 

The court should exist and hold its sessions from time 
to time, ready to receive inquiries and to solve doubts as 
to international law, and ready at any moment to hear an 
international question as soon as it arises. 


Such a court should consist of statesmen and jurists of | 


the very highest rank—men who have distinguished them- 
selves before the world by their equity and wisdom in 
public affairs. Its establishment should be on such a scale 
of dignity, and the powers conferred on it should be so 
high, that even a justice of the Supreme Court of the 
Un ted States should feel honored by an appointment to 
serve on it, or such a statesmen as John Quincy Adams, 
after he had left the Presidential chair. 

It should meet, quarterly, at least, for regular sessions, 
now at one of the cities of North America, now at one of 
South America, as convenience might order. There is no 
reason, indeed, why it should not meet in Europe, or in 
one of the West India Islands. It would have perma- 
nent clerks, and reporters of its decisions. 

At first, probably, no questions would be referred to it, 
except perhaps a few trifles of form. But it should be 
required to publish from time to time opinions, in the line 
of ‘‘obiter dicta,” its members devoting themselves ex- 
clusively to the study of international law and the study 
of such principles as shall bring in the reign of justice 
among men. 

The several States should have a right to submit to it, 
in advance, questions as to public policy as governed by 
international law. And to such questions it should give 


hold a place on it. 

The appointments should be for good behavior, to 
cease at the age, say, of sixty-five or seventy years, with 
a handsome retiring pension. 

The judges might be appointed by such a Congress as 
now is in session, with a provision that their successors 
should be named in rotation by the several nations. It 
might be well that the name of a new candidate should be 
(selected from a list drawn up by the other members of 
‘the tribunal. The judges should appoint their own 
secretaries and other officers. 

Their salaries should be paid from a common treasury 
established for the purpose. This treasury should be 
kept full by contributions assessed on the several States 
|in proportion to their wealth or population. The expenses 
might amount to a quarter of a million dollars annually, 
or even half a million; but this is nothing for the object 
in view. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of such a tribunal, 
in its every day duty of working on the international law 
of the world, and answering its demands. And so soon 
as one of the exigencies arise which create wars between 
nations, its worth would be more than can be told. 

We trust that the Congress will address itself squarely 
to some such practicable system, not content with general 
statements, which are, after all, merely declamatory, of 
the folly and cost and horror of war.—Lend a Hand. 


It is a great thing that the nation had resolved to resort 
to arbitration and conference to solve international diffi- 
culties. We are showing to the world more and more 
that, whether arbitration was given against us or not, we 
were prepared to go in for what we believed to be right, 
and once having picked our men, to leave the matter in 
their hands. These are indeed words of truth and sober- 
ness.—Lord De Ramsey, M.P., at Cambridge, Eng. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PRACE 


—Do not fail to read Dr. E. E. Hale’s proposition on 
page 27, ‘*The High Court of America.” 


—Rey. J.H. Ecob, D.D., of Albany, N.Y., from whose | 


remarkable article in the New York Independent we make 
a cuggestive extract, was the pastor of Hon. J. G. Blaine 
at Augusta, Me., and on terms so confidential that his 
testimony is absolutely convincing. 


—‘‘One part force and nine parts of love.’’ So writes to 
us a good man whois a soldier. We believe that if even 
one-tenth of the money and effort now laid out to prepare 
for war were employed to obtain information and to secure 
justice and peace, no war would arise between any but 
savage nations. 


—It is not likely that any war vessels will be sent to 
Colombia at present as the result of the recent alleged 


seizure of American vessels at ports in that country, as_ 


the information now in the possession of the Secretary of 
State would seem to indicate that the Colombian authorities 
were justified in refusing clearance to vessels at points 
not regular ports of entry. 


—The official return of the number of cabin passengers 
who landed at New York in 1889 from transatlantic 
steamships has just been published. The number was 
96,686, which would indicate that the estimate of 70,000 
or 75,000 visitors to the Paris Exhibition, made at the 
close of last season, was substantially correct. 


—*‘‘It is only semi-barbarous men and women who try to 
work conviction in each other with broomsticks and 
bludgeons.”—R. S. Storrs. 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The quarterly meeting of the American Peace Society 
was held Dec. 23, at Pilgrim Hall. The committee on the 
World's Peace Congress in the United States in 1892 was 
instructed to take decisive measures toward calling the 
congress as soon as the place of the exhibition is deter- 
mined. After the report of the committee appointed to 
memorialize the Conference of American Nations now in 
session, and the reading of the memorial sent to Secretary 
Blaine, president of that congress, there was an interest- 
ing discussion on the probable influence of the recent 
revolution in Brazil on the action of the conference now 
holding its sessions in Washington. The change in the 
Brazilian Government, and the possible withdrawal of its 
representative, or his unwillingness to pledge his country 
to any policy of arbitration was canvassed, This and the 
complication in Colombia may delay action in this regard, 
but so far as these things are likely to lead to war, they 
make a general and settled arbitral policy all the more 
important to America. 

A committee was appointed to meet a committee of the 
Friends’ yearly meeting from Indiana at Washington, and 
go before the Conference committee on arbitration at such 
time as the latter may select for hearing. 

An encouraging report was made by Secretary R. B. 
Howard of a recent meeting of the Rhode Island (Auxil- 
iary) Peace Society of Providence. Four meetings were 
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| held, Dec. 5-8, two of them addressed by William Jones 
of England on recent consultations with the Chinese and 
_American Governments on the subject of an arbitral 


~ | treaty. President Andrews of Brown University presided 


at the meeting held with the students of Brown Univer- 
sity, and made a brief address. Mr. Jones has returned 
to England, and will devote himself to international 
arbitration in Europe. He has just completed a journey 
round the world, advocating this cause, especially in 
Australia, India and China. z 

A courteous reply was sent to Dr. Daniel Breed of 
Washington, D. C., in response to his proposition for a 
Peace fund. 


THE MARINE CONFERENCE. 


This body has adjourned. As an exhibition of inter- 
national comity, and the practicability of discussing 
matters of common and even conflicting interest, it was a 
marked success. No paper received greater commenda- 
tion from foreign specialists than the report on the United 
States Life Saving Service made by Hon. S. I. Kimball, 
its Superintendent and original organizer. The paper was 
an exposition of facts honorable to the energy, earnestness 
and devotion to duty of our Life Saving Service. It is a 
monument to the benevolence of our age. Some express 
disappointment that the definite recommendations of the 
Conference cover so narrow a range and touch so super- 
ficially the real sources of the greatest dangers atsea. It 
must be remembered that the Conference was not a school 
of scientists or inventors. It was simply an assembly of 
the practical and experienced men of maritime nations 
to consider and adjust internationally the facts which 
science and experiment furnished them. They could agree 
upon uniform signals and what constitutes the right of way 
at sea. But so little is known as to the laws that govern 
the transmission of sound on the ocean, that few rules 
can be made which depend on such knowledge. 

Legislation must wait on science. Knowledge and not 
ignorance must be the basis of rules. We rejoice in the 
good temper and even the meagre outcome of this Con- 
ference, and are glad that it is to resume its sessions by 
the invitation of the British Government at some time not 
far in the future. 


FOR THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN DELE- 
GATES. 


When the delegates to the Pan-American Congress 
were in Philadelphia, three copies of Josiah W. Leeds’ 
Smaller History of the United States were presented to 
the delegates from the Republics of Mexico, Chili and 
Venezeula, respectively. This book, like the author’s 
larger United States History, occupies the view point of 
peace and the amicable determination of international 
differences. 

The following went with the souvenir to the delegate 
from Chili : 

‘*The concluding stanza of Bryant’s beautiful poem, 
‘Christmas in 1875,’ which the poet marked as ‘supposed 
to be written by a Spaniard,’ runs as follows : 

“Oh, when the day shall break 
O’er realms unlearned in warfare’s cruel arts, 
_ And ail their millions wake 
To peaceful tasks performed with willing hearts, 
On such a blessed morn 
Well may the nations say that Christ is born.” 
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TOGETHER. 


[At the close of a sermon at Mansfield College, Oxford, Eng- 
land, Oct. 17, Principal Fairbairn, after a just and touching 
tribute to Dr. Hatch, late vice-principal of St. Mary’s Hall, 
quoted the following beautiful verses, written years ago by Dr. 
Hatch himself on the loss of his own brother in the flesh. } 


We lived the earthly life as one ; 
The happy years were spent 
In perfectness of sympathy 
And mutual content. 


We thought one thought, we prayed one prayer, 
We dreamed one dream of life, 

And struggled upwards on one road 
Of spiritual life. 


Then came the sudden sundering— 
Body from spirit torn ; 

I lived awhile but half my life, 
Maimed, widowed and forlorn. 


‘Twas only that my soul’s dim sense 
Was all too blind to see 

That death is life, and did but bring 
His spirit nearer me. 


For when within God’s house I stand, 
Too sad for worshiping, 

My angel brother sings for me 
The songs I cannot sing. 


And when in lone, untravelled ways 
My heart is cold with care, 

He frames the words I cannot frame 
In utterance of prayer. 


And God, who knows our fellowship, 
Hears in the house of love 

A single voice from separate souls— 
One here and one above. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WEEK IN ROME. 


THREE DAYS AT THE VATICAN.—ITS PICTURES AND STATUARY. 
A VISIT TO THE POPE.—UNITED ITALY.—ITS CHANGES 
AND PROSPECTS.—SUNDAY AT ST. PETER’S. 

HOW RITUALISM SAVES. 


The approach to Rome by railway from Florence is 
unimpressive. To be sure you see St. Peter’s dome ten 
miles away, but the barren, scarred hills and parched 
plains, the abence of human dwellings, the rocky ruins, 
and the whole landscape scorched by an August sun, 
weary the eye. We passed within the walls of the older 
city towrads evening. Their gray and massive outline, 
the noble aqueducts, 2000 years old, still in daily use, 
the vast area with its lofty, ruined wall, called The Baths 
of Diocletian, into a little corner of which a large church 
had been built, and the general desolation around, made 
antiquity real and impressive. Ancient Rome forved its 
greatness upon me. The presence of the Nineteenth 
Century in the manifold tracks, the whistling engines, 
the hacks and omnibuses of the railway station, made the 
old only more striking by contrast with the new. Fine 
modern buildings are going up, and new streets are laid 
out in that part of the former city which had become 


almost depopulated. 


After the continuous ride of 200 miles from Florence, 
the most we could do was to do justice to a fine dinner at 
the Hotel de Paris, devour our home letters, and stroll 
about the streets by moonlight in an aimless way to see 
how the Romans do. Like other Italians, they are not 
early to bed, and unlike Americans they have learned the 
art of an alluring display in their shop windows, which 
are brilliantly illuminated by shaded gaslights burned 
outside The principal wares for sale are, in Europe, dis- 
played in the windows. This not only attracts customers, 
but, a great thing to a foreigner, gaves conversation, as 
one can point at what he wants. 

The nights have all been cool, and our beds clean and 
comfortable, so that sleep has not refused to refresh us 
after these busy days. 


ST. PETER'S AND THE VATICAN. 


To-day, August 1, we drove to the Vatican and spent 
the morning in its vast halls, peopled with the sculptured 
forms, real and ideal, of all time and all lands. The ap- 
proach to St. Peter’s and the first sight of the dome is 
disappointing. The Cathedral does not so manifestly 
surpass in magnitude all its surroundings, as does that at 
Cologne. Its vast and pillared portico hinders simplicity 
of effect, and, in the maze of great buildings, you do not 
appreciate the vast size of its unequalled dome, nor see at 
once on just whatitis placed. We drive around the noble 
pile, and enter the adjoning palace through a paved court. 


|The Pope’s home and court occupy a portion of the 


palace. Since Victor Immanuel took possession of the 
Quirinal in 1870, this magnificent seat has been the Holy 
Father’s ‘‘prison.”” The round Castle of St. Angelo, on 
this side of the Tiber, at the end of the bridge of the 
same name, 1s also in the hands of the King of Italy. 
The secret covered way leading to its fortresses from the 
palace, is no longerof use. The Pope cannot now appeal 
to the temporal and military power of that fortress 
which, for centuries, was under Papal authority. A few 
Swiss soldiers are allowed his Holiness for a guard. We 
see them in showy yellow uniforms in the court and along 
the staircases. ‘The custodians and guides are not uni- 
formed, but the Pope’s personal attendants are distin- 
guished by their flaming apparel of cardiaal red. 

I will not even ask the reader to look with me at the 
gems of art. The Laocoon, the Mercury, the Apollo 
Belvidere, and other rich trophies of Greek Art rescued 
from Roman ruins, are surrounded by thousands of statues 
and busts less celebrated in essay and poem, but scarcely 
less beautiful. You move amung the sculptured faces of 
Athens—statesmen, poets, philosophers; you look at all 
possible representations of mythological and _ historic 
scenes and characters. Our countrymen, Hilliard and 
Hawthorne, are delightful and instructive companions in 
Rome. We see with their more educated eyes, and are 
assisted in our pleasure and appreciation by their criti- 
cisms. But the truest, deepest enjoyment of the beautiful 
is, after all, simple and personal. It is a delightful ex- 
perience to stumble upon some work of art of which you 
never read, so instinct with beauty as to send a thrill 
through your own heart. In Rome and Italy there are a 
thousand such happy surprises in store for the traveller. 
We did not go down into the Vatican garden, but glimpses 
of its blossoming and fragrant trees, with far-off outlines 
of the Alban hills and villas, brought it to us in a 
measure. 
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THE POPE. 


Our second day at the Vatican was enlivened by a visit 
of Pope Leo XIII. to our party of twenty Americans. 
We were all Protestants and chiefly ladies, but, conform- 
ing in dress and manner to the prescribed etiquette of 
the Papal Court, and selecting one of our number, younger 
than some but not less self-possessed, unaffected and 
beautiful, who was accomplished in the French language, 
to interpret for us, we each received some kind words and 
a paternal blessing from the ‘‘Holy Father.” He does 
not speak English, bat our American girl prattled away in 
French, replying to his questions as to our journey and 
our homes. She then accompanied him to us each. The 
Protestant minister who was iutroduced to the Pope as 
such, said that he felt no worse a man from having paid 
the Head of the Roman church a mark of respect, and 
having had the old man’s gentle hand upon his forehead, 
and heard his kind voice in a benediction. Leo. XIII. is 
already beyond the age at which Americans elect their 
Presidents, and has his history as a Pope yet to make. 
He was elected in February, 1868, after Pius IX. and 
Victor Immanuel had settled some difficult questions and 
died. 

THE KING. 


Young King Humbert looks pale, thin and gray—aged 
beyond his years. He has a hard kingdom to govern, 
and those who surround the Pope are wise and wily. If 
the King should trip. the Vatican would not fail to notice 
and profit by it. There is coolness still between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal. The millions of chureh prop- 
erty confiscated to pay the debts of the Italian monarchy 
are not forgotten. The ‘*temporal power” which a revo- 
lutionary people wrested from Pius IX. and handed over 
to the Tuscan king, has never been conceded. Besides 
this, the Italian debt, made up of the debts of the united 
kingdoms, isenormous. The income is from direct taxes 

5 

(18 per cent. in Rome) almost exclusiv ly. <A vast and 
unemployed army; a large, expensive and uscless navy ; 
bankrupt railroads with government guaranties ; a mullti- 
tude of idle priests with no parishes, notwithstanding the 
20,000 remitted to civil life by confiscation of the monas- 
teries; all these things impoverish a country. United 
Italy, with Rome as its capital, a common currency and 
common laws, a great nation at Peace, trade improving. 
agriculture flourishing, art patronized, a land more 
visited by strangers, because richer in historic monuments 
than any other,— these are some of the present elements 
of Italian prosperity. Jf—and I am aware of the size of 
that ‘if ’"—if peace continues, if church and state can be 
harmonized, if the civil administration is wise and just. 
and the foreign policy such as to engage the approval of 
other nations, Italy has before her a grand future, grander 
than her best past. For old Rome was heathen; Medie- 
val Rome was the prey of barbarians. Modern Italy has 
been under the harrow of superstition, bigotry, tyranny 
and distracting war, compelling disunion. 

Our third day at the Vatican was spent in the picture 
galleries, porticos and chapels. Of the latter, the Sis- 
tine, with its ceiling and wall frescoes painted by Michael 
Angelo, is the most interesting, though time, the atmos- 
phere, the incense and other causes, have compelled its 
beauty to fade the Logge of Raphael, surrounded by three 
tiers of beautiful porticos, erected by Raphael and orna- 
mented by the frescoes of himself and his pupils, and one 
yoom in the gallery containing the celebrated painting of 


the Transfiguration, by the same artist, are all I can now 
mention. 
HIGH MASS IN ST. PETER’S. 


The pavements and portico of St. Peter’s were blister- 
ing under an August sun, as we entered its lofty vesti- 
bule. It was as cool as autumn within. The grand in- 
terior never disappoints. You do not comprehend its 
vast proportions. They grow upon you. But you are 
filled with a sense of the littleness of everything in gen- 
eral and yourself in particular. Devotees kiss the worn 
toe of St. Peter. People kneel along the marble pave- 
ment in prayer. The ever-burning lamps illumine the 
altar. The intoned prayers of a multitude of priests are 
responded to by a choir in one of the chapels. The great 
arches resound to the sweet and strong melody. Curios- 
ity fades away. A sense of grandeur fills your soul. 
The music rises and falls and you seem floating upon its 
palpitations. It seems like Paradise, if it is not like 
heaven. The busy intellect unquestioningly rests. The 
unquiet conscience feels no compunctions. The robed 
priests seem to be nearer God than yourself. You wor- 
ship, as by proxy. You worship, you ask not, know not, 
why or what, except that it seems something so grand as 
to be worshipful. The touching, towering voices of the 
choir rise on billows of harmony, or break upon some 
far-off shore of melody, with grand resonance. Just 
then a sad, sweet cry of pain and penitence comes in 
minor plaintiveness to voice the deeper mystery of the 
heart—the atoning sacrifice—the confessing, trusting 
guilt. The Amex, prolonged, repeated, asswing and 
triumphant, completes the musical story of human ex- 
perience. One feels, that, good or bad, he is saved ! 

It seems to me as I turned away, that I had cought a 
glimpse of one secret of ritualistic power. It flo»ts a 
wicked man into a heaven of the senses, and provides a 
perfected and vicarious worship. His lazy soul delights 
to drift on waves so beautiful. Only when alone with 
himself does he feel the need of oth r salvation. Rome 
provides forall that too. Confe-sion, restitution, flagella- 
tion, absolution, purchased by hims If, prenounced by 
adequate authority. Why stop in reformed Catholicism or 
in English or American Ritualism. The logical rest and 
home of a soul that wishes to escape individual responsi- 
bility for its own sin and salvation, is Rome.j Rr. B. . 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 


We believe the Conference at Brussels is the first con- 
ference held between Christian nations for a purely phil- 
anthropic purpose. The plenipotentiaries have not been 
called together to accommodate international differences, 
but to join hands in a great moral work. We trust that 
the success of the conference may be so marked as to in- 
luce the Great Powers to take common action upon other 
mors] evis. The spirit trade with Africa is scarcely less 
horsible than the slave trade. In one respect, indeed, it 
is more horrible, for it is in the hands of nominally civil- 
ized and Christian merchants. Christian nations need to 
combine to stamp out this curse—the ruin of whole races 
of savages and the shame of Christianity and civilization. 
— Messiah's Kingdom. 


Dr. Daniel Breed of Washington has offered prizes for 
essays on Peace topics to the Friends’ Schogls in Great 
Britain, the United States and Canada, 
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ETERNITY. 
REV. H. BONAR, D.D. 


Praise, brethren, praise! 
The skies are rending; 
Praise, brethren, praise ! 
The fight is ending. 
Behold, the glory draweth near, 
The King himself will soon be here. 
Eternity is drawing nigh, 
Eternity, Eternity ! 


Look, brethren, look! 
The day is breaking ; 
Hark, brethren, hark ! 
The dead are waking. 
With girded loins we ready stand 
Behold, the Bridegroom is.at hand! 
Eternity is drawing nigh ; 
Eternity, Eternity! 


‘* POORING” THE BRITISH LION. 


The Committee of the London Peace Society have ad- 
dressed a memorial to Lord Salisbury, earnestly request- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government to do all in its power to 
prevent the territory of an uncivilized and unoffending 
people becoming the scene of reprisals aud contentions, 
of the arena on which the quarrels of its stronger 
neighbors [England and Portugal] are conducted, and 
thus inflicting unmerited suffering and misery. 

They also add, ‘*We beg leave to recall to your Lord- 
ship’s remembrance that the principle of Arbitration, 
which the British Government, to its great honor, 
was the first to commend to the attention of the Paris 
Conference of 1856, through the action of Lord Claren- 
don, was recognized and ratified by the unanimous con- 
sent of that august body, and embodied in a Protocol 
expressed in the following terms: ‘The Plenipoten- 
tiaries do not hesitate to express, in the name of their 
Governments, the wish that States between which any 
serious misunderstanding may arise should, before ap- 
pealing to arms, have recourse, so far as circumstances 
might allow, to the good office of a friendly Power.’” 


_ 


ENGLISH OPIUM. 


An English Wesleyan missionary iu China gives an ac- 
count of a recent service at which he was talking to the 
people who crowded into his chapel of Christ as the 
Saviour from sin, when an old man stood up and stretched 
forth his hand, saying, ‘‘You tell us of all sorts of good 
deeds, and exhort us to follow them; but why did you 
‘bring this opium? It has me in its grip, and it’s killing 
me.” A glance at the old man showed that he was an 
opium-smoker, very far gone. ‘The people around him 
told him to be quiet, and tried to make him sit down, and 
at the same time the missionary, though an Englishman, 
disclaimed all responsibility for the bringing of opium into 
China. But the man broke out again. ‘Ah! it’s killing 
me, and yet [ can’t give it up.” ‘*Better die than ruin 
your soul by smoking it,” was the missionary’s answer. 
But he adds: ‘Seldom has it fallen to our lot to see any- 
thing more thrilling than when the old man reached forth 
his hands. exclaiming, ‘Better die? But I am afraid to 
die!’ ”’—Missionary Herald, 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1892 AND RELIGION. 


REV. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


During that exposition, the first time in all their lives, 
there will be thousands of people from other lands who 
will see a country without a state religion. Let us, byan 
increased harmony among all denominations of religion, 
impress other nationalities, as they come here that year, 
with the superior advantage of having all denominations 
equal in the sight of government. All the rulers and 
chief men of Europe belong to the state religion, what- 
ever it may be. Although our last two Presidents have 
been Presbyterians, the previous one was an Episcopalian ; 
and the two previous, Methodists ; and going further back 
in that line of Presidents, we find Martin Van Buren, a 
Dutch Reformed, and John Quincy Adams, a Unitarian ; 
and a man’s religion in this country is neither hindrance 
nor advantage in the matter of political elevation. All 
Europe needs that. All the world needs that. A man’s 
religion is something between himself and his God, and it 
must not, directly or indirectly, be interfered with. 

Furthermore, during that exposition, Christian civiliza- 
tion will confront barbarism. We shall have a greater 
opportunity to make an evangelizing impression upon 
foreign nationalities than would otherwise be afforded us 
in a quarter of a century. Let the churches of the city 
where the exposition is held be open every day, and 
prayers be offered and sermons preached and doxologies 
sung. In theless than two years between this and that 
world’s convocation, let us get a baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, so that the six months of that World’s fair shall 
be fifty Pentecosts in one, and instead of three thousand 
converted, as in the former Pentecost, hundreds of thou- 
sands will be converted. You must remember that the 
Pentecost mentioned in the Bible occurred when there 
was no printing-press, no books, no Christian pam- 
phlets, no religious newspapers, and yet the influence was 
tremendous. How many nationalities were touched? 
The account says: ‘* Parthians and Medes and Elamites,” 
that is, people from the eastern countries ; ** Phrygia and 
Pamphylia,” that is, the western countries ; **Cyrene and 
strangers of Rome, Cretes and Arabians,”’ that is, the 
southern countries; but they were all moved by the 
mighty spectacle. Instead of the sixteen or eighteen 
tribes of people reported at that Pentecost, all the chief 
nations of Europe and Asia, North and South America, 
will be represented at our World’s fair in 1892, and a 
Pentecost here, and then, would mean the salvation of the 
world. 

But, you say, we may have at that fair the people of all 
lands, and all the machinery for gospelization, the relig- 
ious printing-presses and the Churches, but all that would 
not make a Pentecost; we must have God. Well, you 
can have Him. Has He not been graciously waiting? and 
nothing stands in the way but our own unbelief and in- 
dolence and sin. May God break down the barriers? 
The grandest opportunity for the evangelization of all 
nations since Jesus Christ died on the cross will be the 
World's Exposition of 1892. God may take us out of 
the harvest-field before that, but let it be known through- 
out Christendom that that year, between May and No- 
vember, will be the mountain of Christian advantage, the 
Alpine and Himalayan height of opportunity overtopping 
all others for salvation. Instead of the slow process of 
having to send the gospel to other lands by our own 
American missionaries, who have difficult toil in acquiring 
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the foreign language, and then must contend with foreign 
pr‘ judices, what a grand thing to have able and influen- 
tial foreigners converted during their visit in America. 
and then have them return to their native lands with the 
glorious tidings. Oh, for an overwhelming work of grace 
for the year 1892, beginning in the spring of 1890! 


PROPOSAL FOR A CHRISTIAN PEACE FUND. 
DANIEL BREED, M.D. 


“Blessed are the shall be called the Children 
of God.” 

The overtaxed and overburdened nations of civilization 
are calling for the proposal of new plans for promoting 
peace. In answer thereto, we propose the grand and beauti- 
ful plan of a permanent Peace Fund, the interest of 
which shall employ many advocates to awaken nations 
to the importance and economy of international arbi- 
tration. 

The above plan promises ultimate success, because it 
does not antagonize God-given law and necessary police 
resistance. 

Now, let all peace reformers (especially editors of 
peace papers), all gospel ministers and churches, monu- 
ment builders and soldiers, benevolent men and liberal 
millionaires unite in laying the foundation of this Peace 
Fund—a charity monument which the future will raise to 
the zenith of Christendom. Let the different govern- 
ments agitate the question of a Peace Fund, in order to 
secure a wide co-operation of men wise in government 
affairs—men who will organize a Peace Fund Society, 
with trustees in different parts of the country. 

Looking at nineteen centuries of Christian teaching, 
we see no way proposed for good men to take the reins 
of government, and abolish war. Christendom to-day 
presents a series of military camps, forts and arsenals. 
Nations vie with nations in the increase of armies. 
Death-charged guns, murdering monitors and exploding 
mines are the boasted peacemakers. Wisdom and 
Mercy cry: Go forth and teach the nations to lay the 
foundation of a Peace Fund—a wonderful, glorious 
monument towering above the grave of war. 

Among the many millionaires, who will claim the honor 
of giving the first million, as a golden corner stone to 
this monument of lasting, blessed peace? 


PEACE PLEDGE. 


We hereby donate to the above proposed Peace Fund, the sum 
we have severally set to our signatures, the same being payable 
when the trustees of the local or branch Peace Fund Societies of 
the country have united in an incorporation for managing and 
securing said Fund. 


DANIEL BREED, Washington, D. C., 1889. . . . . $1000 


A PEACE FUND STARTED. 


[In reply to the card and a letter from our friend, Dr. 
Daniel Breed of Washington, D. C., the following com- 
munication was written.—Ep. | 


Dear Sir—Your letter as to the proposed Peace Fund, 
together with your subscription of $1000 towards the 
same, came duly to hand. I was glad also to notice, and 
copy for our next paper, your offer of prizes to pupils in 


I honor the principles and generous impulses which 
have prompted you to bring these matters before the 
Philadelphia Society and our own, which you are aware 
is the original and really American Peace Society covering 
the continent in its organization and work. I laid your 
letter before our Executive Committee at their last meet- 
ing and several expressed great satisfaction at its con- 
tents. They directed me to confer with you personally 
or by letter as to the best method of promoting the ob- 
jects we both have in view. Under the leadership of 
William Ladd and George C. Beckwith such a fund as 
you propose was carefully planned for and guarded in its 
use, and placed in the hands of a Board of Trustees of 
which Thomas H. Russell, Esq., is treasurer. ‘They 
hold regular meetings, make careful investments, and pay 
over the entire income (net) to the American Peace So- 
ciety. The Fund amounts in valuation to $65,000 or more 
and yields about 44 per cent. net income. Out of this a 
Secretary is sustained, our office in Boston leased, and two 
periodicals and other publications issued. The Secre- 
tary devotes his entire time to pen, pulpit and platform 
efforts, and incidentally to adding as much as possible 
to the income of the Society and pushing its work before 
the people, before Congress and public men, and, during 
the past summer, has been similarly employed in Great 
Britain and France. 

If our means would permit we would rejoice to employ 
lecturers, multiply the number of our publications, open 
offices in the principal cities—especially in Washington— 
and better merit, if possible, the position of leadership in 
the cause of Peace in Americato which Divine Providence 
seems to have assigned us. 

We especially desire to increase our offerings for prizes 
to schools of every grade and thus call the attention of 
all teachers to the claims of Arbitration as a science, 
more deserving to be taught than ‘‘the science of war.” 

Our constitution does not permit us even if we desired, 
—as we do not,—to turn from the main question, war in 
general and international war in particular, to labor in 
the interest of the abolition of capital punishment or cor- 
poral punishment, nor to devote ourselves as a Society to 
any of the other excellent reforms with which, we, as in- 
dividuals, may have warm sympathy, and which other 
Peace Societies are engaged in advocating. 


Tke conditions on which our Peace Fund was given are 
such that unless we do the work contemplated by the 
donors, the money is to go to other benevolent and 
missionary objects. The principal donors so ordered, 
and Dr. G. C. Beckwith in particular, stipulated in his 
will that ‘*Whenever the war system or the custom of war 
shall be permanently abolished in all countries nominally 
Christian—which may God in great mercy hasten—I de- 
sire that my whole estate with its accumulations be divided 
equally among the three missionary societies mentioned. 
But while my property can (in the manner aforesaid) aid 
in the holy work of promoting Peace on earth, it must to 
that cause be appropriated.” 

Held thus to our work by the sacred admonitions of 
the departed, as well as our own deep convictions, we 
invite vou and every friend of the cause of Peace in the 
United States to join with us to increase our means of 
usefulness and advise as to their administration. 

In our judgment it would be a wiser, more practical and 
hopeful plan to build upon old and solid foundations thus 


Friends’ Schools. 


laid and tried, than to enter upon the collection of an ab- 
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solutely new Peace Fund—the object of which must nec- 
essarily be similar. 

At the same time do not mistake our earnest sympathy 
and approval of your noble object, which all real friends 
of the cause can but bid God speed. 

Boston, Jan. 25, 1890. 


BOOK NOTICES. 
NEW POEMS. 


We have seen no more dainty little book than the Bugle 
Call, by Augusta C. Winthrop, sent us by the publishers, 
W. B. Clarke & Co., Boston. It contains in its beautifully 
printed pages about thirty sweet and melodious poems on 
subjects pastoral and religious. The poems of Miss Win- 
throp manifest the poetic instinct for melody, and are full of 
religious feeling. The churchly flavor does not mar the 
spiritual insight and delicacy to which a believing heart 
ever responds. The Bugle Call is not so much call to 
fight as to sympathize and suffer and relieve suffering. 
The new volume like Under the Cedars by the same author 
is redolent of nature in spring and summer. 

O for the wide old garden, 
The open sweeping lawn, 

The close-trimmed turf all jewelled 
With dew at early dawn! 

Some of the poems seem inspired by English scenes, 
some by heroic martyr incidents, some by favorite books. 
All have a spirit and glow that is contagious. Our read- 
ers who enjoyed ‘‘Children of the Sun’’ published in the 
November Apvocare will find it here in worthy companion- 
ship and attractive dress. 


“Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth is out of print in 
England,” writes Mr. Smalley to the New York Tribune. 
‘The first edition in its three octavo volumes was of 1500 
copies, and is destined to become moderately scarce, for 
it is not likely to be reprinted in its complete form. 
Messrs. Macmillan are just bringing out a new and cheaper 
edition in two volumes, with the dangerous chapter, ‘“The 
Tweed Ring,” by Frank B. Goodnow omitted, or at least 
not fully reprinted. Mr. Oakey Hall has chosen to bring 
his action for libel against Mr. Bryce and not against the 
publishers, but no firm would wish to reprint an alleged 
libel while an action was pending ; nor would Mr. Bryce 
himself care to.” 

A very fine looking picture of Prof. Bryce and a sketch 
of his career as author, an Oxford professor and a mem- 
ber of Parliament closely allied with Mr. Gladstone and 
accepting all the political issues of his great leader, 
appears in the Century Magazine for January. 


Our Day, ‘+A Record and Review of Current Reform,” 
comes to our table regularly. The January number con- 
tains an Ode in three parts by Rev. J. E. Rankin, D. D., 
the new President of Howard University, Washington, 
D. C. We miss the Scotch idiom of which Dr. Rankin is 
a master, but not the poetic inspiration which gives beauty 
and life to his productions. ‘*Commerce and Christianity,” 
R. 8S. Storrs, D. D. ‘*Nationalism,” Edward Everett 
Hale and Edward Bellamy. ‘‘Example of Preachers as 


to Smoking,”’ Letters from Joseph Cook, Drs. Talmage, 
Cuyler, Ward, et als. 

Joseph Cook calls attention to the temperance text 
books which the law requires to be used in twenty-seven 
States. 


These teach abstinence from tobacco. The 


question as to whether teachers ought to use it under the 
circumstances, answers itself. Does not that as to the 
preacher do the same? The Methodists refuse to approve 
of aman te preach who uses tobacco. Dr. Talmage says 
many clergymen who have on their tombstone ‘*Died in 
the Lord,” might more appropriately have ‘‘Died of to- 
bacco.” Dt. Cuyler writes, “It is not a wholesome 
‘example to the flock.’” Dr. Ward, ‘*The habit is filthy, 
useless and sensual.” Lyman Abbott, ‘‘There is a certain 
incongruity in a clergyman’s preaching the ‘crucifixion 
of the flesh’ and smoking.” Thomas Armitage, ‘It is of 
but little use to pray ‘Thy Kingdom Come,’ while we 
tamper with either of these deadly poisons (tobacco and 
rum).” EHa-Pres. MecCosh, ‘‘Smoking will stop when 
young ladies object to a man that smokes and churches 
refuse a minister that smokes.” Edward Beecher, ‘‘It 
injures ministers physically and morally to smoke.” 
Austin Phelps, ‘*It is a habit against nature.” There are 
also vital points of ‘‘expert opinion” and ‘Editorial 
Notes,” all of which are interesting and instructive. 


FROM HAWAII. 


Mrs. Titus Coan writes a cordial welcome home to the 
delegates to Paris and says she has ‘‘read the addresses 
at the Columbus Avenue meeting with great interest and 
was wade by them to realize sympathetically what a Con- 
gress met in the palace Trocadero in the June days of this 
memorable year. I think it would have been to Mr. 
Coan the next best thing to being in heaven, to have been 
at such an assembly as that Peace Congress. Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine makes a very forcible presentation 
of the advance of the Peace cause by his four points. I 
cannot read such words without a vivid sense of the en- 
joyment it would give my sainted husband to know how 
the cause progresses. But surely he must know—for he 
is with the Prince of Peace.” 

Mrs. Coan renews her generous subscriptions to the 
Angel of Peace with words of commendation and also 
kindly sends us the annual report of the Association of 
descendants of the American Missionaries of the Sand- 
wich Islands. They are scattered world-wide, but are 
sought in correspondence and drawn together not only by 
common ancestry but by missionary work which they still 
prosecute by person or proxy. The centennial of exer- 
cises commemorative of the father of Mrs. Coan, Rey. 
Hiram Bingham, have not reached us in time to copy the 
inscription on his memorial tablet, which we hope to insert 
in our next issue. That those islands were first converted 
to Christianity, and then so largely depopulated and again 
repeopled by persons of every nation is certainly a signi- . 
ficant fact in history. Geographically related as they are 
to Japan and China in their resurrection, and to America 
in its marveilous development,—God has evidently a 
purpose as tothem, which we cannot fathom, but which 
is marvellous and grand in its foreshadowings of their 
future. 


The Empress of Germany has sent a number of mag- 
nificent dolls, with complete wardrobe in silks, satins and 
cloth of gold, all of the most expensive and elaborate de- 
scription, to the Princess Haily, six years old, the 
favorite daughter of the Sultan of Turkey. The cost of 
these toys was upward of $6000. 
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ON BETTING. 


The following letter was addressed by the late Charles 
Kingsley to a public schoolboy, who had put money into 
a sweepstakes without thinking it was wrong : 


‘*‘My Dearest Boy—There is a matter which gave me 
much uneasiness when you mentioned it. You said you 
had put into some lottery for the Derby, and had hedged 
to make safe. Now all that is bad, bad—nothing but 
bad. Of all habits, gambling is the one I hate most and 
have avoided most. Of all habits, it grows most on eager 
minds. Success and loss alike make it grow. Of all 
habits, however much civilized men may give way to it, 
it is one of the most intrinsically savage. Historically, 
it has been the peace excitement of the lowest brutes in 
human form for ages past. Morally, it is unchivalrous 
and unchristian. 1. It gains money by the lowest and 
most unjust means, for it takes money out of your neigh- 
bor’s pocket without giving him anything in return. 2. 
It tempts you to use what you fancy your superior knowl- 
edge of a horse’s merits—or anything else—to your 
neighbor’s harm. If you know better than your neigh- 
bor, you are bound to give him your advice. Instead, 
you conceal your knowledge to win from his ignorance ; 
hence come all sorts of concealments, dodges, deceits— 
I say the devil is the only father of it. I'm sure, more- 
over, that the head-master would object seriously to any- 
thing like a lottery, betting or gambling. I hope you 
have not won. I should not be sorry for you to lose. If 
you have won, I shall not congratulate you. If you wish 
to please me, you will give back to its lawful owners the 
money you have won. If you are a loser in gross there- 
by, I will gladly reimburse your losses this time. As 
you put it, you could not in honor draw back until after 
the event. Now you can give back your money, saying 
that you understood that the head-master and I disap- 
prove of such things, and so gain a great moral influence. 
Recollect always that the stock argument is worthless. 
It is this: ‘My friend would win from me if he could, 
therefore I have an equal right to win from him.’ Non- 
sense. The same argument would prove that I have a 
right to maim or kill a man if only I give him leave to 
maim or kill me if he can and will. I have spoken my 
mind once aud for all on a matter on which I have held 
the same views for more than twenty years.” 


A SERMON IN SAND. 


The worker stayed his weary hand 
And bowed his aching head, 

“Alas! It is but work in sand! 
*Tis all in vain,” he said. 


But just within his sight there lay 
A little piece of stone, 

He’d found upon the walks one day 
And in the corner thrown. 


And there upon the stone he spied 
The marks of footprints plain; 

«‘ The marks but made in sand,” he cried, 
“For ages they remain. 


“ Who works e’en sand with all his strength, 
He never works alone, 

For God will touch the sand at length, 
And harden it to stone.” 


RUSSIA CAN HAVE FOUR MILLIONS OF 
SOLDIERS. 


The official report of the Russian army lately published, 
contains the following particulars, says the London Times: 
The first of January, 1886, there were 824,762 men, ia- 
cluding 8000 volunteers, in the active army. 

The reserve amounted to 1,600,815 in addition, thus 
making a total of 2,425,577 soldiers whom Russia could 
bring into the field at need. In Germany the maximum 
of the regular army and the landwehr combined is com- 
puted at 1,800,000 men. Moreover Russia has at its 
disposal 2,160,000 militia liable to be called upon in time 
of war to recruit the ranks of the regular army. 

The number of young men annually liable to conscription 
is 852,000, of whom about one-half are exempted by lot. 
If the term of service were reduced from five to three years, 
the State would in a short time be able to have 4,900,000 
regular troops without having recourse to the militia re- 
serves. The Russian journals refer with jubilation to these 
practically inexhaustible resources as compared with other 
countries. 

At present there is no such thing as a force of irregulars, 
but it is pointed out that nuclei for troops of that descrip- 
tion exist in ample measure among the tribes of Central 
Asia, of the Caucasus, and of the Transcaspian provinces. 

In addition to 235,000 conscripts to be called out this 
year, 2400 new recruits are to be raised in Kuban, Terek, 
and the Transcaucasian provinces. 


RECEIPTS TO JANUARY 23, 1890. 


MAINE. 
A friend, Dennysville, . ° 


MASSACHUSETTS. ° 


Collection Columbus Av. Church, Boston, 
Congregational Church, West Medford, 

A friend, Gloucester, 

Congregational Church, Templeton, 

Congregational Church, Baldwinsville, . 
A friend, Boston, ‘ 
Congregational Church, Wilmington, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


L. K. Joslin, Providence, . 1 00 
Rhode Island Peace Society, . 25 00 
NEW YORK, 

Murray Fund, New York City, . 50 00 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

W. F. Root, Titusville, donation, . ° 2 50 
ILLINOIS. 

A friend, Princeton, . ° 10 00 

NEW JERSEY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
S.,”? annual membership, . 2 00 


HAWAII. 
A friend, Honolulu, . A 10 00 
Periodicals and publications, - 18201 
Permanent Peace Fund, - 200 00 


Total, . . $521 67 
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THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 


b@™ A Peace Paper for Chiidren in Sunday- 
School and the Family. 


Illustrated ... Four Pages Monthly. 
Single copies, 15 cents. Five or more to one address, 10 cents- 
BRIGHT STORIES! 
SIMPLE AND SWEET POEIRY! 
INTERESTING FACTS! 


WAR .. INTEMPERANCE .°. TOBACCO. 
Tue Ancet seeks to drive allthese away by the breath of love. 
Send postal notes, stamps, checks, or bank bills. 


SAMPILH COPIES FREE. | 
Published by the American Peace Society. Address, 


B. HOWARD, 
No. 1 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


MEN WANTED! 


To sell our choice Nursery Stock. NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. 
Steady work the year round. TLIBERAL PAY GUARANTEED 
WEEKLY. Outfits free. Write for terms and commence at once. 


ATWOOD & COMPANY, 


ORCESTER’S 
DICTIONARY 


“ The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 


With or without Denison’s Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, ani News- 
papers. 

The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 
Definition. 


Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 


J. B. Lir-PINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Nurserymen, GENEVA, N.Y. 


JOHN = STRATTON & SON, 


Importers of all kinds of 


MOUTH HARMONICAS, 
43 & 45 WALKER (tormerty 49 ataiden Lane) NEW YORK 


PLOWS, HARROWS and CULTIVATORS. 


“HARD METAL” 
PLOWS 
A SPECIALTY. 


TIMOTHY B. HUSSEY, 


MANUFACTURER, 


North Berwick, Maine. 


Superior workmanship, durability, of ‘draft, ond of 
work are some of the qualities possessed by the Hussey Plows. 
“IT sold seventy-six of your ‘Hard Metal’ Plows last year and can give you a good testimonial from 


every man who bought one.”—R. B. Dunning, Bangor. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues FREE. Address as above. 


Hussey’s Patent Steel Coulter Harrow. 


These Coulter Teeth Teeth and Irons sold 


Catalogue of Plows, H 
Address T, HU NORTH | BERWICK, 


CENTENNIAL 


Has wrought iron frame, five ter teeth and two steel wings—the best im- 
plement to make planting and bowing easy. lilvatrated catalogue 
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; For beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, jf | 
: Is durability and cheapness, truly unrivalled in any country. jf | 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, 
put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 
package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. f 


De not take any chances of being poisoned or burned 
to death with liquid stove polish, paints, and enamels 
in bottles. ‘‘The Rising Sun Stove Polish” is safe, 
odorless, brilliant, the cheapest and best stove polish 
made, and the consumer pays for no expensive tin or 
glass package with every purchase. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Delaware and Hudson Co.’s West Shore and 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroads, the shortest and 
Williamstown, Troy, Mechanics- 


most direct route between Boston, 
Junction, Buffalo and the 


ville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam 
West; also in connection with the B.and M. R. R. (W. N. and P. Div.), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in connection with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 
Fitchburg, forms the shortest and most direct route betweer Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington, St. Albans and Montreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Railroad via Miller's Falls. 


Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenery in 
New England. 


For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company’s Office, 


P50 Washington Street, 250 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Passenger Agent. 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish 


and have for sale the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 


They also issue the 


Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps, the Pilgrim Sunday School Record Books, and the Pilgrim Music. 


Headquarters, Congregational House, 


Boston, and 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The PILGRIM PRIZE SERIES of Sunday-school 
Library Books, published by the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society, is without doubt one of 
the best sets of books distinctively for Sunday-school 
Libraries ever issued. The titles and authors of the six 
volumes are as follows: 

Rose anp Toorn.—By Katharine Lee Bates. 

A Tittep Matpen.—By Caroline Atwater Mason. 

Tue Hermit or Livry.—By M. R. Housekeeper. 

A Kwnor or Biur.—By Lottie E. Street. 

My Lapy Neti.—By Emily Weaver. 

How He Mape His Fortune. —By Julia A. W. DeWitt. 

Each book contains a complete story, and there is a 
remarkable variety of plot, character and purpose in the 
Series. All are worthy from a literary point of view, 
and some of them may be characterized as of unusual 
merit in that direction. 

Numerous and spirited illustrations by Frank T. Merrill 
and Caroline S. King add to the attractiveness of the 
volumes. 


Congregational 


Congregational House, Boston. 


Sunday School 


The $1000 which the above named Society recently 
paid for two of the above manuscripts seems to have 
been well invested, for not only were two unusual books 
thus secured, but others were brought by the Prize offer 
to the,attention of the Society, among which four were 
deemed worthy to stand with the two Prize Books, the 
six constituting the PILGRIM PRIZE SERIES. The 
publishers of this Series confidently present it to the 
public, and feel that they are justified in claiming for it 
an unusual patronage. The books combine Christian 
helpfulness with literary ability, and each story is so 
interesting that it cannot fail to appeal with success to 
the most indifferent reader. 


The books are sold at $1.50 per volume or $9.00 for 
A suitable discount is made to Sunday-school 
libraries. Orders received by all booksellers throughout 
the United States, and by the Society at either of its 
bookstores. 


and Publishing Society, 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


the set. 


ie A Sunpay-Scuoot Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘*‘ The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 


Recitations. 


By R. B. Howarp. Published by the American Peace Soctery. 


Sent postage paid, to any 


Sunday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author for 


specimen copy. 
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